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HANS CHRISITAN ANDERSEN. 
BY WILLIAM HURTON. 

THE lives and characters of some men may 
be traced in their writings with extraordinary 
accuracy; and of this class the whole range 
of literature does not furnish two more emi- 
nent examples than our own Goldsmith, and 
Hans Christian Andersen, of Copenhagen, who 
may emphatically be styled the living Gold- 
smith of Scandinavia. Without instituting 
any thing like a glose parallel between the 
career and the writings of these two great 
men, it may be observed, that both earned 
fame solely by the persevering, legitimate ex- 
ertion of their genius—both led for some time 
an adventurous, wandering life—both are re- 
markable for the frequent personal revelations 
they introduce ‘into their works—both have a 
style which for grace and geniality is unri- 
valled in their respective languages—both 
draw the most enchanting pictures of domes- 
tic felicity, although passing their lives in 
bachelorhood-—both are noted for their child- 
like simplicity, and love of little ones—and 
both have won the warm and enduring esteem 
of all who have enjoyed their friendship. 
Goldsmith’s career has been closed three- 
quarters of a century; what Andersen’s may 
yet be, One alone can tell; but that it may be 
long, and increase in happiness and lustre 
with its length, is the fervent wish of many 
besides the writer of this sketch. 

The number of distinguished men produced 
by lille Danmark (the oldest kingdom in Eu- 
rope), is truly amazing, when is considered that 
the whole of Denmark Proper contains only 
one million and a half of people. Six years 
ago, there were living at Copenhagen three 
Danes, all united in the closest bonds of 
brotherhood, all enjoying more than European 
celebrity. The first of these was Bertel 
Thorwaldsen, the mightiest sculptor the world 
ever produced ;.the second was Adam (Ehlen- 
schleger, the Shakspeare of the north; the 
third was Hans Christian Andersen—now, 
alas! the only survivor., At the present day, 
the array of Danish authors, in every depart- 
ment of literature, who may be styled not 
merely men of talent, but of undoubted genius, 
is greater than that of many kingdoms boast- 
ing ten or twenty times the population of 
Denmark ; and the government of the latter 
nobly encourages its gifted subjects, by grant- 
ing stipendiums to young authors, sculptors, 
and painters, to travel abroad for a term of 





67 
years for improvement in their several pro- 
fessions ; and also grants most liberal perma- 
nent pensions to nearly every deserving author 
and artist, besides presenting them with uni- 
versity professorships, and other sources of 
honorable emolument. Were it not for this 
munificent fostering aid, the remuneration de+ 
rivable from so smail a public as the Danish 
authors are confined to, from the peculiarity 
of their language, would be utterly inadequate 
for their support, in a majority of instances. 
What a lesson to our own mighty land, thata 
poor little country, possessing neither the 
wealth nor the population of a single English 
county, actually does immeasurably more in 
this respect than Great Britain—the first na- 
tion in the universe! Denmark, taking it all 
in all, is the most intellectual country of 
modern times,—or, possibly, of all times, 
This may seem, at first sight, a startling: 
assertion, but it is nevertheless correct. 

The annals of the world cannot furnish 
i.0re interesting ensample of innate genius 
bursting the trammels of poverty, and winning 
itself, with resistless impulse, a position com- 
mensurate with its worth, than does the career 
of Hans Christian Andersen. He was born 
at Odensee, the chief town of the Island of 
Fuén (in Denmark Proper), on the 2d April, 
1805. His father was a very poor shoemaker, 
a man of gloomy, brooding temperament, 
dashed with a spice of dreamy enthusiasm, 
verging towards insanity. He also possessed 
latent germs of poesy, and is understood to: 
have made some desultory attempts to develop 
this power. He died during the childhood 
of his son, who was shortly afterwards put to 
work at a manufactory, where, for a time, 
his position was easy, as he conciliated the 
men by singing to them whilst they labored 
—having at that time a voice of extraordinary 
pathos and beauty. After awhile, however, he 
experienced so much ill-treatment, and, on 
account of his timidity and awkwardness, was 
so ridiculed and persecuted by other boys,» 
that he was compelled to leave. 

As poor little Hans grew older, his passion 
for poetry and theatricals was strikingly 
evinced. He doated on every play-bill he 
could lay his hands on—he spelled over some 
plays he procured (including a translation of 
one or two of Shakspeare’s)—and he himself 
actually composed some tremendous tragedies, 
which excited astonishment in the neighbor- 
hood, but exposed the sensitive child-author to 





remorseless ridicule. No matter, the electric 
spark of genius had been struck, however 
faintly, and all the sneers and taunts of the 
world could not extinguish the sacred fire. 
A single expression of commendation will, in 
the estimation of an aspiring boy, far out- 
weigh volleys of derisive laughter. Yet, even 
then, Hans seems to have been not altogether 
destitute of encouragement. His poetical 
efforts attracted the notice of one or two 
families in the higher walks of life, and one 
lady, especially took him under her protection. 
His mother, with a mother’s intuitive percep- 
tion, had hopes, though not of a very tangible 
nature, that her child would become some- 
thing “more than common,” and “wise” 
women of her acquaintance fanned the idea 
by sanguine predictions to the same effect. 
Hans himself fed his ardent yearnings by 
gloating over the stories of great men, who 
once were poor little boys, as lowly, despised, 
and buffetted, as he then was; Still he con- 
tinued childlike in his ordinary amusements 
and pursuits, but the notion of working his 
way to distinction by the medium of the stage, 
laid strong and abiding hold of his fervid 
imagination. 

When about fourteen years of age, he 
finally got his mother’s consent to go to the 
capital to seek his fortune. He set off with a 
little hoarded money in his pocket, and a note 
of introduction to a lady belonging to the 
Theatre Royal. The solitary young adven- 
turer arrived in Copenhagen in the autumn 
of 1819, but his bashful, awkward address, 
and his utter ignorance of life, added to his 
very imperfect education, proved bars at the 
autset, and his reception was sadly disheart- 
eniig. « There was no employment for him on 
the;stage; and he had next recourse to a 
mechanical trade. This he was still more un- 
fitted for—planing boards, and hammering 
together boxes, was no congenial work for a 
delicately-constituted and poeticdreamer. No 
doubt, with regard to such a calling, he felt 
the lines of Shakspeare eminently pat :— 
“There was small love between us in the 
beginning, and it pleased Heaven to decrease 
iton further acquaintance!” 

His occupation was once more gone—plank 
after plank slipped from under his feet, yet 
his hopes were not all shipwrecked; he did 
not yield to despair—his nature was too 
buoyant for that. He prayed to God for help, 
and when the clouds gathered darkest, a light 
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shone through them. Some eminent profes- 
sional people took him by the hand, and 
obtained for him vocal instruetion. His voice 
broke after a time, and his patrons sent him 
to a public school for general education. The’ 
master of it was far from rightly appreciating 
the character and genius of his pupil, and; 
deeming him a stupid fellow, treated him with: 
a harshness which he afterwards deeply re-’ 
pented. 

Step by step did Andersen struggle on 
and about his twenty-fourth year he produced 
a work, entitled “ A pedestrian Journey from 
Holmen’s Canal to the East Point of Amager,* 
in the years 1828 and 1829.” ‘This is only a 
small work, and has never been translated 
into German and English—probably on ace 
count of its local nature,‘and because the 
greater portion of it is poetry. It at once’ 
made the fame of the author. The public’ 
were surprised and delighted by the grace o 
its language, and the charming play of fancy 
and fertility of imagination it displayed. An- 
dersen doubtless now regards it with the 
affection which every author feels for the first- 
born of his genius. till, it was only a 
promise of better things; and from that time 
forward, the author found himself becoming 
a man of note, and had a willing audience for 
his future efforts. Several minor works fol- 
lowed, including “Love on St, Nicholas’ 
Tour” (a vaudville), and some volumes of: 
poems (in 1830), which became highly popu- 
lar. His next work of magnitude was en- 
titled “Skyggebilleder” (literally “Shadow 
Pictures ”), and was translated by his friend 
Beckwith into English, under the more ex- 
plicit and comprehensive title of “ Rambles 
in the Romantic Regions of the Hartz Moun- 
tains.” It ought to be premised that he had 
previously received a stipendium from gov-" 
ernment to travel, and this work was one 
fruit of it. Various pieces for the theatre 
followed, all more or less successful. In the 
year 1835, appeared the first series of his 
“ Eventyr” {—a work.of world-wide celebrity. 
He has continued it up to the present time, 

* Holmen’s Canal is in Copenhagen, and Amager 


is a very remarkable island joined to the city by 
long bri 


idges. 

t We Eave no equivalent in the English lan- 
guage for this word. “Fairy tales'’ comnes near 
est, but that docs not convey the correct: meaning, 
for there is grealer latitude of subject in “ Eventyr” 

e 


than woul resumable from “ fairy tales.” 
The popularity of these  Zventyr” in the north, 
and throughout Germany, etc., is incredible, 
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with undiminished success... Also in 1935, he 
produced the most enthusiastic and highly- 
esteemed of all his works—“ The Improvisa- 
tore,” translated into English by Mary Howitt. 
In 1836,.was published “O. T.” (a novel); 
and also “ Part and Meet” (an idyllic drama, 
for the stage), In 1837, appeared “Only a 
Fiddler!” (a novel). During the. next two 
years, he brought out several poems, and in 
1839, “ The Invisible on Sprogé” (a farce).* 
In 1840, he produced the “ Mulatto” (a ro- 
mantic drama), and this was quickly followed 
by a tragedy, entitled “The Moorish Girl,” 
He visited Italy a second time, in 1840; and 
on his return, appeared (in 1842) his very de- 
lightful work, “ ‘The Poet's Bazaar,” most ad- 
mirably translated into English by Beckwith. 
After that, “A Picture Book without Pic- 
His last 
novel was “ The Two Baronesses,” also trans- 
lated by Beckwith. A long poem, called 
“ Ahasuerus,” followed. His own“ Autobiog- 
raphy ” alone remains to be mentioned; and 
a new work is preparing for early publication 
in England. 

Andersen has travelled throughout Ger- 
many, Italy, Switzerland, France, Greece, 
Sweden, etc., and many a glowing page of 
description has he given the world of the 
scenes he has beheld. He has enjoyed the 
friendship of the most eminent men of litera- 
ture and science, in every land he has visited. 
He received the honor of knighthood in four 
different countries. Perhaps fewer of his 
works have been translated into English, than 
most other European languages. Nearly all 
of them have been translated into Swedish, 
German, and French, and have enjoyed a 
large circulation in the respective countries. 
Some of his works have appeared in Russian 
and Dutch. Nay, a number of his. poems 
have even been translated into the Greenland 
language, and are said to be sung daily by 
the hardy natives of the megint of “ thick- 
ribbed ice!” 

Rarely a week passes without one or more 
small poems by Andersen appearing in the 
daily journals of Copenhagen. Never was 
any poem of his heard for the first time 
under such intensely affecting circumstances 
as the one on the death of hlenschlager, 
the digter-konge (poet-king) of Scandinavia, 

* Sprogé means literally “language island.” 


It is sitanted in the Great ‘Belt, between Corsuer, 
in Zealand, and Nyborg, in Fuén, 


| As the body of that poet was being-conveyed 
to the tomb, on the 36th of, January, 1850, 
the immense procession stopped opposite the 
house in which he was born, and. the verses, 
by his bosom friend Andersen, composed for 
the occasion, were sung over the inanimate 
remains. Andersen’s “ Farvel.” (farewell) to 
(Ehlenschleger, a noble tribute, was published 
on the same day in the Copenhagen “ Foedre- 
landet ” (Fatherland), a daily paper. 

There is no English author to whom An- 
dersen can be fitly compared—Goldsmith, 
perhaps, alone excepted. The style of these 
two authors is, however, essentially different. 
They chiefly resemble one another in the be- 
nignancy of their tone, the exquisite play. of 
their fancy, their truthfulness to nature, their 
deep feeling, their winning geniality, the gur- 
pureum lumen which they throw around their 
ideals of loveliness. But Andersen is far more 
impassioned, more enthusiastic, more imagina- 
tive, more abrupt, than Goldsmith. His man- 
nerism is purely original, and it may be said 
to be, in its degree, inimitable, There isa 
charm in his way of telling the most ordinary 
every-day occurrences that everybody feels, but 
which is too subtle to be described. .Who but 
Andersen could sit down, and pen a delightful 
chapter on the fact, that his old boots wereworn 
out? Te has done this, in his “ Poet’s Bazaar,” 
in a way which irresistibly enchains the interegt 
of the reader, although, in any other handsbut 
his, the subject would have proved ludicrous 
and absurd, He has a loving heart, and.an 
imagination steeped in poesy. He thus. sees 
every thing through a medium. so different 
from the majority of people, that when he 
tells us his sensations and thoughts about, any 
object whatever, we are amazed and delighted 
to recognize our homely household. familiars 
dressed up in garbs celestial. It must not.be 
supposed that he lets his imagination run 
riot in opposition to common sense, .He 
makes his Pegasus feel the restraint. of, bit 
and curb. His religion is. unfeigned, and, 
from childhood, has been of a deep, absorbing 
character ; but it is the religion of the heart 
and soul, not the lip-service of the mere pro- 
fessor. He does not wear his faith pinned on‘ 
his sleeve, to be seen by the world; but he 
walks humbly with his God in secret, and a 
manly, touching spirit of Christianity. pervades 
all his. writings, and influences. all his daily 
actions. A profound philosopher he .is.nots 





neither is he pre-eminent for his knowledge 








of human nature in all its depths. He never 
makes a set attempt at moralizing; but he 
scatters the seeds of good-will, faith, hope, 
and charity with a profuse hand. He cannot 
be said to keep one great aim in view in any 
of his works, but he simply and trustingly 
weaves “ pictures,” luminous with sympathy, 
radiant with hope. The great secret of his 
power is in speaking unpremeditatedly and 
unreservedly, from the heart to the heart. 
He appeals to all the finer and more enno- 
bling feelings and aspirations of humanity, 
and never appeals in vain. He desires to 
reconcile us to our lot in life—to show us 
that we are surrounded with the elements of 
joy and happiness, if we will but make use 
of them—to induce us to feel the holy truth, 
that we are all children of one Father, heirs 
to immortality, brothers in spirit and in flesh. 
This he does, not by dry-bone disquisitions, 
but by touches of the kind which “ make the 
world one kin.” In a word, he-emphatically 
finds “sermons in stones, and good in every 
thing;” and realizes his own happiness in 
diffusing happiness around. 

In person, Andersen is extremely tall, with 
a slight stoop in the shoulders, and a some- 
what peculiar gait. His head is well devel- 
oped; his features are open and cordial as 
his nature, and there is a sparkle and lumi- 
nous depth in his eye eminently suggestive of 
indwelling poetic power. His manners are 
peculiarly frank, genial, and prepossessing. 
No literary man in any country has enjoyed 
more familiarly the society of the most gifted 
spirits of the age than he has, and no one can 
pour forth such inexhaustible reminiscences 
of their conversation and daily life. Ander- 
sen is naturally of a wandering disposition. 
He is not a“ philosophical vagabond ;” but 
he has an ardent thirst for roaming over 
foreign parts, not to “spy their nakedness,” 
nor to moralize upon their scale of civilization, 
but to note every little touching or fanciful 
scene that falls within the sphere of his desul- 
tory observation, and to work up the most 
simple incidents into charming “ pictures,” as 
he delights to denominate his sketches. Much 
as he has sojourned in different countries, I 
believe I am right in asserting that he can- 
not speak any language but his own; at any 
rate, not at all with facility. Like many 
highly imaginative men, he is a very poor 
linguist ; and I have heard his friends marvel 
how it is he manages so well among people 
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with-whom he can with difficulty make him- 
self undergtood. Moreover, once out of 
Scandinavia, let him travel wherever he may, 
he would not meet with one educated man in 
ten thousand capable of conversing with him 
in a language so little cultivated by foreigners 
as Danish; and the number of his own coun- 
trymen scattered abroad must necessarily be 
very small. A sort of instinct seems to guide 
him, in lieu of the gift of tongues. The 
Danish language is by no means either plastio 
or copious. Those who are thoroughly con- 


say that some of Beckwith’s translations of 
Andersen's works read better than the orig- 
inal itself. Moreover, Andersen is an author 
peculiarly difficult to translate, owing to the 
intensely vivid imagery which pervades every 
sentence; and it is a hopeless task for any 
translator to dream of doing justice to his 
fine qualities, unless he himself possesses very 
considerable power of language, and kindred 
poetic feelings and fancy. 

Wanderer as Andersen is, and enthusiasti- 
cally as he speaks of fair southern climes, he 
nevertheless is passionately attached to hi 
“Scandinavian home,” as he calls it; an 
when on his frequent wanderings, many a sigh 
does he send towards his loved fatherland, 
gamle Danmark (old Denmark); and many 
a yearning remembrance of his endeared 
Danish friends does he gratefully indulge in. 
His “home” is Copenhagen; and there, at 
the present time, he resides, leading a very 
quiet, frugal, regular life. His circumstances 
are easy. He dresses fashionably, and with 
notable neatness, and is a frequent and wel- 
come visitor in the best society. His conver- 
sation is lively and interesting; his manners 
amiable, winning, and gentlemanlike. He is 
emphatically a kind-hearted man, happy in 
his vocation, his wide circle of deeply-attached 
friends, and the appreciation of the world. 
None can make his personal acquaintance, 
without speedily entertaining a feeling of sin- 
cere esteem for the man, as well as admira- 
tion for the poet. He is honestly proud of 
the fruits of his genius, and is tremblingly 
sensitive to the satirical attacks they have 
from time to time been subjected tc. Such 
onslaughts are the common penalties to which 
celebrity has ever been liable, and, in his case, 
they are mainly attributable to sheer envy on 
the part of less gifted and less fortunate aspir- 





ants. It is related that Andersen and his 


versant with the merits of both languages, . 
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most able, as well as most bitter, literary foe, 
happened to meet at Rome, and from that 
time forward became warm ‘and constant 
friends. 

Andersen has a most extraordinary affec- 
tion for children, and will play with them for 
hours together, joining heart and soul in their 
sports, entering into the spirit of their enjoy- 
ments, laughing and rollicking with them as 
though he were himself a child once more. I 
have indeed heard, that when Andersen had 
attained an age when some precocious youths 
would have been inditing “a sonnet to their 
mistress’ eyebrows,” he was wont to privately 
indulge in dressing dolls and other pursuits 
of very young children, However this may 
be, I can, at any rate, vouch for the fact, that 
he does at this day respond to the feelings 
and aspirations of children in a most remark- 
able degree sfand he is never happier than 
when he gets a merry group of little ones 
around him, eagerly listening to the amusing 
fairy tales he extemporizes for their especial 
gratification. 

He has never married; and, according to 
Copenhagen gossip, he never will. A Danish 
lady told me that he has been in love—once, 
and once only—but probably never will be 
again. Her statement is strikingly confirmed 
by a sweet little poem of his, entitled “What 
I love,” in which occur the lines— 

“And woman! ah one only ever gain’d my 
heart, 

But she became a bride: compell’d from her to 


art, 

I lev the sad remembrance cherish’d in my 

breast.” 

When it is considered that Andersen, like 
Goldsmith, habitually introduces in his writ- 
ings snatches of his varied personal experi- 
ences with undoubted fidelity, and that he 
ever speaks unfeignedly from the heart, these 
lines seem to settle the question. So far as 
fraternal friendships with the angelic portion 
of our race is concerned, Andersen has ever 
had his share. Among the Scandinavian celeb- 
rities of the fair sex with whom he has for 
many years been on terms of unreserved inti- 
macy, are Jenny Lind, Miss Bremer, and 
Frue Flygare Carlén. He has paid touching 
tributes to the genius and goodness of Jenny 





in one of his works. With regard to Frue 
Flygare Carlén, it may not be generally known 
that her reputation as a novelist far transcends 
that of Miss Bremer in their native country 
—Sweden. I found, throughout Norway, and 
even so far north as the vicinity of the North 
Cape itself, she is literally loved by all classes 
for her delightful fictions. The Swedes them- 
selves told me that Miss Bremer is only a 
“ parlor novelist "—meaning that she deline- 
ates merely the life of the upper classes of 
society in her beautiful works, and leaves an 
impression on the foreign reader that Sweden 
must be a sort of terrestrial paradise—which 
it most certainly is not. 

In conclusion, a few words may be said con- 
cerning the portrait of Andersen, accompany- 
ing this paper. Last March I called at his 
rooms in Nyehavn Byens Side, on the morning 
of my departure for Norway. He showed me 
a great variety of engraved portraits of him- 
self, wishing me to select one. I preferred 
that he should make his own choice, and he 
accordingly took a Swedish lithographed one, 
which he considered the most faithful. He 
was about to sign his autograph at the foot, 
when he suddenly rose from the table, and, 
taking a volume from his book-case, turned 
its leaves rapidly over. Icould not imagine 
what he wanted it for, as it was a volume of 
Mr. Beckwith’s English translation of his 
“Poet's Bazaar.” He carefully copied a sen- 
tence from this translation, writing it at the 
foot of the portrait, and appending his signa- 
ture. When he presented it to me,I read 
with a thrill of emotion the words— 


“The first moment of arrival at home, is, 
however, the bouquet of the whole voyage! 
HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN.” 
Nothing could be more finely appropriate 
than this, for I was, and am, a wanderer, long 
away from my kindred and home. Even yet, 
I have not seen that loved home again; but 
should God youchsafe me the felicity of once 
more standing beneath the roof that sheltered 
my natal day, I doubt not that from the 
depths of my beating heart will gush forth in 
broken accents the prophetic words of my 
friend—the gentle and gifted poet of Scand 
navia ! 
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: From The North British Review. 

1, The. Letters of Sir Thomas More: vide 
Erasmi Epistole aliquot eruditorum 
virorum, fasilew, 1520; Fragmenta 
quarundam Thome Mori Epistolarum 
ad Johannem Cochleum, Lipsie, 1536 ; 
Works mentioned below, etc., ete. 

2. More's English Works. Cawood, Waley, 
and Tottell, 1557. 

8. More's Latin Works. Basle, 1563; Lou- 
vain, 1566; Leipsic, 1689. 

4 The Life of Sir Thomas More. By his 
Son-in-law, William Roper. Singer’s 
Edition, 1822. 

& Tres Thome. By T. Stapleton. Colonie 
Agrip., 1612.* 

THE biography of Sir Thomas More re- 
mains yet to be written. His biographers, 
from his son-in-law, Roper, down to Sir James 
Mackintosh, have dwelt too exclusively upon 
the bright side of his character—the beauty 
of his domestic life, his brilliant public career, 
his calm and wonderful death—while they 
have too much ignored his zeal against heresy, 
his persecution of the Protestant martyrs, his 
taking the wrong side in one of the greatest 
struggles that the world has ever seen. 

They have unwisely left to naturally hostile 
historians the work of toning down their 
saintly portrait into the hues of flesh and 
blood; and therefore, if the dark spots and 
shadows have been touched in with too rough 
a hand, they must take a full share of the 
blame upon themselves. 

They must not wonder that M. D’Aubigné’s 
artistic eye should not see in More the Soc- 
rates which they have done, but the “fanatic,” 
vibrating between “ two opposite poles, world- 
liness and asceticism,” “ addicted to jesting in 
the daytime, and expiating his gayety by 
scourgings at night;” + or that the author 
of the “ Annals of the Bible,” so laudable a 
hero-worshipper of Tindale, should think him 
a “ freethinker ;” } or that, in making a hero 


* The above are the real authorities for the 
biography of Sir Thomas More. The Life by Cres- 
acre More, which is perhaps the most quoted, is 
taken almost entirely from Roper and Stapleton, 
and has little original merit. Roper lived sixteen 
years under More’s roof, and married his favorite 
daughter. Stapleton derived his information, he 
tells us in his preface, from Dr. Clement, who had 
been brongat up in More’s house, from John Harris, 
who was More’s private secretary, from William 
Rastell, who was More’s nephew, and from John 
Haywood, who was for many years his familiar 
friend. All these men were (he says) “in com- 
muni exilio’’ with him on account of the changes 
in religion in England. 

t History cf the Reformation, Bk. 17, chap. x. 

¢ The Annals of the English Bible, by Christo- 
pher Anderson, vol. i. 488-9, 





of the portly Defender of the Faith, Mr. 
Froude should lay to More’s charge “ iWegal 
acts of tyranny,”* and even hint that “a far 
darker indictment might be drawn.”+ Hero- 
worshippers always must be iconoclastic. It 
is not often that the persecutor can stand side 
by side in Fame’s temple with the martyr, or 
the victim with the tyrant. It is natural 
enough that More’s niche should be cleared 
by the adorers of the Protestant Reformers 
of Henry VIII, if for nothing else, yet in 
order to surround those heroes with that sub- 
lime solitude, which to their worshippers 
seems fitting to their greatness. 

But at the same time, as historians are 
weak enough to fall into this natural error, it 
becomes needful that others should follow in 
their track, quietly restoring to their niches 
the heroes thus recklessly thrown down. And 


if we undertake to do so in the case of More, ° 


it is not because we wish to undo their work, 
to underrate either the Reformers or King 
Henry, but simply because our common object 
is to reach the truth; and we feel that they 
themselves will be the first to thank us for 
setting right what, in their haste or error, 
they have wronged. 

The main point in which biographers and 
historians alike have erred, is in having alto- 
gether failed to realize the history of More’s 
mental struggles, with the religious storms 
and revolutions which so convulséd the world 
in his day—a history which forms the only 
real key to the problem of his life. Our task 
will therefore very much consist in supplying 
this key. In doing so, we shall mainly rely 
upon what has hitherto been too much lost 
sight of—the evidence not only of More’s pub- 
lished works, but especially of his private 
letters to his friends. 

These have been left to lie scattered over 
the literature of the period. Many of them 
are to be found with those of Erasmus. A 
few fragments were published by Cochleus. 
Stapleton carefully transcribed others in his 
exile, and preserved them in his “Tres 
Thome.” More’s prison letters found their 
way into his English works; and a few more 
were published in his lifetime, or waited till 
Queen Mary’s reign before they saw the light. 
Gathered mostly from these sources, we have 
before us a series which numbers altogether 
no fewer than eighty { letters—a series, in 

* Froude’s History of England, vol. ii. pp. 73-83 

t Fraser's Mag., No. 845, p. 870. 

¢ Ze. exclusive of those written upon state 
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the light of which More’s biographers might 
long ago have done, what, in their default, we 
have now undertaken to do. 

From the first letter* in our series, aided 
by a hint of Stapleton’s,t we learn that the 
soul of Master More, at what may be called 
the starting-point of his life, was mysteriously 
knit in a kind of hero-worship to the soul of 
the learned and pious Italian, Pico della 
Mirandula, the great linguist, who, probably 
under the preaching of Savonarola,t was 
transformed from the proud vaunter of uni- 
versal knowledge into the pious and humble 
student of the Bible. 

Another letter incidentally points out how 
this came to pass, by revealing a fact equally 
important, viz., that More’s early and most 
intimate English friends were Colet, Grocine, 
Linacre, and Lilly,§—every one of whom, 
curiously enough, had but recently come home 
from Italy, and some, if not all of them, from 
Florence ttsel/.|| 

These students had drunk in the spirit of 
the revival of learning at the very fountain- 
head, during the lifetime of Pico, and for the 
most part under his eye. Before they left 
Italy Pico died ;** and, shortly after their re- 
turn to England, we find Colet, Grocine, and 
Linacre studying Greek with More and Eras- 
mus at Oxford.tt In this way, doubtless, it 
was, that Pico’s life and writings came into 
More’s hands, and that he, Erasmus, and his 
four English friends, became knit together, 
heart and soul, in the cause of the revival of 
learning. The connection between Florence 
and England in this respect cannot be doubted. 

But the same clue may lead us still further. 

To have been in Italy, and especially in 
Florence, while these men were there, was 
business, which are to be found among the State 
Papers of Henry VIII. | . 

More to Joyence Leigh. More’s English Works. 

+ Tres Thome, 162. 

t See Savonarola’s Sermon upon the death of 
Pico, in More’s translation of Pico’s life, published 
= 1610, and included in More’s English Works, 


§ Cum Grocino, Linacro, et Lilio nostro tem- 
pus transfigam.”’—More to Colet, ‘Tres Thome, 
165 


|| Linacre had shared the tuition of Lorenzo de 
Medici’s own sons. Grocine also had studied un- 
der Politian and Chalcondylas; and so most prob- 
ay had Colet, as he spent some time in Italy. If 
Lilly did not study at Florence, he is almost cer- 
tain to have visited it—Pauli Joviit Elog., 145. 
‘Tiraboschi, Storia dell. Lett. Ital., vol. vi. pt. 2. p. 
882, edit. Roma, 1784. Knight's Life of Colet, p. 
24. Harford's Life of Michael Angelo, i, 67. 

** In 1494, 

tt In 1497. 





not alone to have drunk at the fountain-head 
of learning. It.was also to have come face. 
to face, on the one hand, with Rome, at a 
time when Alexander VI. was her Pope, when 
poison and the stiletto were the weapons with 
which her sons openly gambled with Satan for 
church: preferment and the “ cure of, souls ;” 
and, on the other hand, with Savonarola, 
while as yet his fire was holy, and his star had 
not become clouded in the mists of his later 
years. When we mark well what the great 
preacher of San Marco was—what his fiery 
and all but prophetic preaching was—how, 
day after day, his wild words went. forth 
against the sins and errors of his times, spar- 
ing nothing, heeding nothing—how they told 
their tale upon the conscience of Lorenzo, de 
Medici, of Pico, of Ficini, to say nothing of 
the crowds of Florence—and when we con- 
sider how that these English students, min- 
gling as they did with these men in daily 
intercourse, must have heard the story .of Sg 
vonarola’s visit to the dying Lorenzo, per- 
haps even from Politian himself,*—must have 
known all about the sudden change in Pico’s 
course of life, wrought probably by Savona- 
rola’s preaching; and, more than all, must 
some of them have themselves listened. to 
that preaching, day after day; and how, 
Rome herself being all the while under their 
eyes, each reported scandal must have added 
fuel to the fire,—we may well ask whether 
they can have come back to. England \un- 
touched by that fire themselves, And when 
we go one step further, and mark in what the 
reform urged by the great Italian consisted— 
how different it was from that of Wycliffe or 
Luther, but liow nearly allied it was to that 
which, as we shall presently see, Colet and 
More urged in England,—we trace a connee- 
tion between Florence and England, as well 
in the matter of reform as in that of the re 
vival of learning. 

Savonarola never really rebelled against the 
authority of the church. He believed in her 
sacraments. He had taken her vow. He 
not only was himself a monk, but he urged 
Pico to become one.t He called for a reform 
of abuses in practice, rather than for any rev> 
olution in doctrine. He demanded, in the 

* Politian was an eye-witness of Savonardla’s 
visit. See Letter of Politian to Antiquarius. Il- 
— Virorum Epistole, fols. 78-77. 1528 edi- 

t See Savonarolo’s Sermon on the Death of 
Pico, abi supra. 
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church’s name, that she should be swept clean 
from her sins. And such we shall find was 
the kind of reform whose spirit these English 
students had caught, perhaps from Savonarola 


himself, and which the kindred nature of* 


More soon caught from them. 

From Florence we turn now to London, 
and, threading our way between the over- 
hanging gable-ends, which, in the last years 
of the reign of Henry VIL., shut in its narrow, 
unpaved streets, pass on till we reach the 
Charterhouse. Here, in a lonely chamber, 
near to the Carthusian Monastery, we find 
young Master More. There is nothing of 
tlassic elegance in either his figure or his 
features. His chesnut hair falls over his 
forehead. His gait and dress have an air 
of carelessness about them. His gray eye 
sparkles with native wit, and gives life to his 
Saxon face, and its otherwise serious and 
earnest expression. His Greek and Latin 
books, and one or two French ones, and his 
lyre, lie about him in his cell, revealing the 
refined nature of his tastes.* But “ his inner 
sharp shirt of hair,” and those “knotted 
cords,” and that log which lies under his 
head during his short nights, speak of vigils 
and fasts, and tell us that his quick and 
‘buoyant nature has, against its natural bent, 
‘been schooled by a will of more than usual 
power into the routine of the so-called “ re- 
ligious ” life. 

The steps which have led to this have been 
simple enough. After leaving Oxford, and 
ending his legal studies, at twenty-two he en- 
tered Parliament; and as almost his first 
speech and vote—being against a subsidy 
claimed by the king under the instigation of 
Empson and Dudley—by their boldness 
offended his avaricious majesty, he soon found 
his father in prison, and himself obliged to 
retire at once from all public life.t Thus he 
had early found out the emptiness of the 
world’s objects of ambition—he had soon 
learned to call them, as he did in after life, 
“ gay, golden dreams, from which we cannot 
help awaking when we die.” Thus checked 
dn his career in the outer world, he had natu- 
rally sought what the church taught him was 
‘afar holier career, within the walls of the 


* Tres Thome, 167. 

+ “ Adolescens quippe usus est cilicio, humi 
cababat, et vel in scamno frequenter vel trunco 
capiti supposito dormiebat. In vigiliis et jejuniis 
requens erat.” — Tres Thome, 161. 

: Roper’s Life, Singer’s edition, p. 7. Cresacre 
More’s Life of More, pp. 44, 45. 





cloister. Colet no doubt advised him to do 
this, for he himself longed to do the same. 

And now, with Lilly as a companion, he 
stands at the threshold of the monkish lifa 
But four years’ experience has taught him 
what it reaily is, and his pure mind shrinks 
from its contamination. More than this, he 
finds his scourgings and vigils do not make 
him or his companions one whit the holier 
or better. And so,as he had rather (says 
Erasmus) be a pure layman than an impure 
monk,* he triakes up his mind, instead of 
taking the final vow, to turn his back upon 
the cloister forever. Having cautiously taken 
no vow, he can do this without breaking the 
ties which bind him to the church. 

How different from tempestuous Luther, 
who at this very moment f is rushing head- 
long, driven by the storm within him, into his 
vow! He at once rivets on the fetters; and 
when, a few years hence, he shall feel their 
thraldom, he will burst them as Samson his 
green withes, and stand upon the church like 
a lion on his prey. 

More and Luther were born and fitted 
each for his appointed task, and the nature 
that was needed for the one was not needed 
for the other. Luther’s work has been called, 
by common consent, the Reformation, and 
himself a Reformer. In truth, that work was 
a religious revolution, and Luther’s nature 
was that of a religious revolutionist. Like 
the eagle’s, it loved to soar upon the tempest, 
and to be the playmate of the storm. But 
not so with Master More. However quick 
his sense of truth and error, however sharp 
his wit, and keen his satire, when pointed 
upon what he sees to be error, the well of 
reverence in his heart, for all that the past 
has handed down to him hallowed by its 
memories, is by far too deep in its source, and 
still in its flowings, to admit of its ever bub- 
bling up into revolution. He has an aged 
father, a venerable judge ; and he will daily, 
and in public, kneel for the blessing of that 
father, till his death. There is a church in 
which he has been cradled ; and freely as he 
may satirize her follies and her faults, that 
church will be his until he shall die upon the 
scaffold in her faith. 

* “Malnit igitur maritus esse castus quam s% 
cerdos impurus.”—Erasmus to Hutton. 

Epist., Lond., 586. 
t More left the Charterhouse and married prob 


ably in 1505 or 1506. Luther became a monk im 
1505. 
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It is thus, that, differing from Luther in his 
very nature, the retirement of the cloister, 
and the experience of its evils, have brought 
about in his mind no revolutionary outburst, 
but only a longing for reform—a sad feeling, 
that even the church herself needs it. It is 
thus that he is ready to join in a reform of 
the Savonarola type, but by nature is unfitted 
to join in one which only the bolder spirits 
of a Wycliffe or a Luther can dare to push 
forward. 

More, as we have said, is resolved to be a 
pure layman, rather than an impure monk. 
He has, moreover, the ideal of his pattern 
hero, Pico, a layman in spite of Savonarola, 
floating in his mind. He next seeks out for 
himself, in accordance with his church’s teach- 
ings, “a ghostly father,”* “the cunningist 
physician for his soul that he can find,” to 
direct him in his path. He knows Dr. Colet,f 
now Dean of St. Paul’s, by far too well to 
have any doubts in his choice; and he cer- 
tainly could not have chosen a man more 
fitted for the cure of souls. 

Englishmen should not forget the name of 
Dean Colet. He seemed indeed to have 


caught the mantle of Savonarola. Without 
the wildness and the fire of the Italian, he 
had all his earnestness and zeal, his sense of 
the need of reform, his manly and fearless 


utterance of the truth, He had come back 
from Italy far more deeply impressed, than at 
that time Erasmus was, with the eyil which 
stalked like the pestilence in darkness under 
the habit of the monks, and the necessity of 
tearing away “ the cobwebs of the schoolmen ” 
from the plain text of the Bible.t And while 
Erasmus had, as he confessed, “no notion of 
dying for his religion,” Colet was a man 
ready to pass through the fire, if need be; 
for he shared with More that strength and 
promptness of will which made conviction a 
deed in a moment. Let the monks try as 
hard as they like to heap odium upon the 
study of Greek out of jealousy for their favor- 
ite Vulgate;—Greek the people shall be 
taught, and the teaching of it shall be secured 
to all generations, as firmly at least as a mon- 
astic foundation. What if it cost him his 
patrimony; it shall be done. So while Eras- 
mus publishes his Greek Testament, and 
More urges its study upon his friends, Colet 

* Cresacre More's Life of More, p. 29. 

+ “ Quo vitse praeceptore morus adolescens ute- 


batur.”— Tres Thome, 160, 161. 
t Knight’s Life of Colet, 47-57. 
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founds and endows the School of St. Paul’ss 
puts his and More’s friend, Lilly, now a fa- 
mous grammarian and scholar, at its head; 
and enlists Erasmus and Grocine in the work 
of providing it with school-books, . . . But 
Colet was greatest in his pulpit. Let the 
monks and the schoolmen preach Scotus and 
Aquinas as loudly as they like, the Bible shall 
be preached in spite of them all. Instead of 
taking his texts from the schoolmen, he takes 
the Epistles of Paul, and lectures upon them 
at Oxford.* And when he is made Dean of 
St. Paul’s, he seizes the favorable moment, 
and not only preaches himself from the Bible, 
but does not rest till he has obtained a found- 
ation to provide for theological lectures three 
days in the week.t He even gives to the 
people some parts of the Bible in English, 
such as “the Lord’s Prayer.”{ When we 
see him, at the opening of the Convocation of 
1511, standing alone amongst the bishops and 
clergy of England, boldly choosing for his 
text the words of St. Paul, “ Be ye not con- 
formed to this world, but be ye reformed,” 
etc.; and urging his unwilling hearers “ to 
mind the matter of the church’s reformation,” 
pressing his text home first and chiefly to the 
priests and bishops, rebuking them for their 
“secular and worldly living,” “their feasts 
and banqueting,” “ their hunting and hawk- 
ing,” “ their covetousness in seeking nothing 
but fat benefices and high promotions; ” tell- © 
ing them plainly his mind, that the heresies 
of the heretics themselves are not so pestilent 
and pernicious to the people as the evil and 
wicked lives of priests; repeating it again and 
again, that the reformation must begin with 
his “reverend fathers, the Lord Bishops ”* 
who sat then before him; and finally, whilst 
praying them to excuse his boldness, for that 
“he has spoken out of very zeal,” yet unable 
to sit down without reproaching them that, 
“though they are often gathered together 
(to speak the truth), be cannot see what fruit 
to the church comes of their assemblies! ’§ 
—and when we find him again, in his ever- 
memorable sermon, preached before the king 
just at the time when he is anxious to gain 
recruits for his army to aid in the European 
wars, choosing his text expressly for the king, 
preaching plainly of the duty of reconciling 


* Knight’s Life of Colet, pp. 47, etc. 
+ Knight’s Life of Colet, pp. 65, 70. 
} Fox, 766, 1597 ed. 
The Sermon of Doctor Colette, made to the 
‘Convocation at Paulis. 
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the differences of Christian states and princes, 
persuading men to conquer those lusts from 
whence come wars and fightings amongst 
them, telling the people that those wicked, 
world)y men who fought with one another out 
of hatred and ambition did not fight under 
the banners of Christ, but under the ensigns 

and tokens of the devil, showing how hard it 
was to die a Christian death on a day of bat- 
tle—how few undertake a war but in malice, 
or avarice or ambition or some other unwar- 
rantable passion ; and, finally, exhorting that 
those who were finishing their warfare under 
Christ’s banner should not imitate the Alex- 
-nders, and Cesars, and the other victorious 
princes, but their own humble Master, Jesus ; * 
when -we have all this before us, at a time 
when, as yet, Luther is an unknown monk, 
we are bound to admit that amongst Reform- 
ers of what we may call, for the sake of dis- 
tinction, “ the Savonarola type,” there was one 
who had no lack of honest boldness at all 
events. 

But we have dwelt thus long upon Colet, 
because, from his peculiar relation to More, 
no man had probably a greater influence upon 
his character; and further, because such was 
their unity of feeling, that the views of Dean 
Colet may be almost taken as the views of his 
disciple. 

In More’s letter to Colet,t—one of those 
which we have before made use of, in which 
he speaks of his “ delighted familiarity” with 
the Dean, his “life and example,” and 
“weighty sermons,” by which he had often 
“been stirred up to devotion,” and, “ enjoying 
those helps, felt himself greatly strengthened ;’ 
in which, too, he urges, the Dean to return to 
his town duties, for that in his absence “ there 
come into the pulpit at St. Paul’s divers men, 
whose lives so jar with their sayings ”t that 
their sermons do no good to the people, 
—we have full evidence how implicit was 
More’s faith in Colet, and how thoroughly he 
entered into the spirit of his preaching. And 
thus the mention of Colet was necessary, if 
we would avoid the besetting fault of a mono- 
graph which, in isolating its hero, is apt to 
make that fire appear to be spontaneous, 
whieh is really caught by a kindred soul from 
the altar of another’s heart. 

* Knight's Life of Colet, pp. 203, 204; and 
Erasmi Epist., Lond., 709. 

t Original, Tres 'T home, 163; translation, Cres- 
acre More's Life of \More, p. 29. 

t“ Vita cum verbis litigat.”—Zres Thoma, 164., 
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‘But we must also bring direct evidence of 
More’s own views in his early manhood. 

We have the evidence of the “ Praise of 
Folly,” written by Erasmus during a visit at 
Master More’s in 1510,—a satire upon the 
follies of the times, which spoke ‘of “ the cheat 
of indulgences ”—of the monks and religious 
orders, “a great part of whose religion de- 
pends upon their title”—of popes, cardinals, 
and bishops, who gain their sees “ by simoni- 
acal contracts, and buying votes in the con 
clave,” and “keep them by poison and vio- 
lence ;” and yet a satire which More defended 
in a letter to Dorpius, contending that it was 
no more bitter against the clergy than they 
deserved, and that in it there was, in his 
opinion, nothing which could be rightly cen- 
sured.* 

We have also the evidence of More's epi- 
grams. Could he have written more bitingly 
on monkish confession than he did in these 
lines P— 

“‘ A squall arose; the vessel’s tossed ; 

The sailors fear their lives aro lost. 


Our sins! our sins! dismayed they cry, 
Have wrought this fatal destiny. 


“A monk it chanced was of the crew, 
And round him to confess they drew ; 
Yet still the restless ship is tossed, 
And still they fear their lives are lost! 


“One sailor (keener than the rest) 
Cries, ‘ With our sins she’s still oppressed ! 
Heave out that monk, who bears them all, 
And then full well she’ll ride the squall.’ 


“ So said, so done; with one accord 
They threw the caitiff overboard , 
And now the bark before the gaie 
Seuds with light hull and easy sail.’”’ t 


But it was the endless rivalship, the quat- 
rels, and emnity between the various monastic 
sects, against which More’s mind most re- 
belled; and perhaps no evidence could bring 
more pointedly before us the relation in which 
he stood to the religious errors of his day, 
than that which is afforded by a long Latin 
letter to a monk,t in which, after defending 
the soundness of his friend Erasmus’ views 
and his Greek New Testament, he makes very 


* “ Mea sententi, nihil sit quod moneri debeat.” 
: ‘Mori 


—More to 
1563, p. 426. 

+ For the — Latin, see Thome Mori Opts 
Basil, p. 232; for the translation, Cayley’s Life o 
More, vol. i., p. 270. 

} “Epistola Thomz Mori, qua refellit rabiosam 
maledicentiam monachi cujusdam juxta indocti 
atque arrogantis.” ‘“Epistole aliquot erud:torum 
virorum, etc., Basil, 1520,” in which there are four 
letters of More’s. See also Jortin’s Life of Eras- 
mus, Appendix, p..670, 


us, ort Opera, Basil, 
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pointed and severe comment upon the vices 
and errors of the religious orders. We the 
more willingly transfer the following extract 
into our pages, seeing that, so far as we know, 
it has been hitherto unquoted by Sir Thomas 
More’s biographers :— 

“How many men are there to be met with 
who rely far more upon: the ceremonies of 
their own sect than upon the precepts of God! 
. » » How many place more value in what is 
peculiar to their order than in what is com- 
mon to Christendom! . . . Nor is this any 
vew thing. It is what Christ long ago de- 
nounced to His chosen people,—t Ye make 
the word of God of none effect through your 
traditions.’ . . . There are numbers enough 
who would be afraid that the devil woukd come 
upon them and carry them away alive into 
hell, if they were to set aside their usual garb, 
whom a as can move when they are grasp- 
ing to get money together. . . . 1 once knew 
a man (devoted to the religious life), one of 
that class who would now-a-days be thought 
‘most religious!’ He was no mere novice, 
but had passed many years in what they call 
‘regular observances,’ and had even set over 
aconvent. Being more careful of monastic 
rites than of the precepts of God, this man 
slid down from crime into crime, until at 
length he meditated the most atrocious of all 


crimes, and, what is more, not a simple crime, 
but one pregnant with multiplied guilt; so 
that he purposed to add sacrilege to murder 


and parricide. This man... . called in the 
aid of some ruffians and cutpurses. They 
committed the most horrible crimes which 
lever heard of. They were all of them thrown 
into prison. I donot wish to give the details, 
and I abstain from giving the names of the 
criminals, lest I should renew any thing of 
~ hatred to an innocent order. But I 
eard from these wicked assassins, that. when 
they came to that religious man in his cham- 


ber, they were first introduced into his pri-|... 


vate chapel; that there they appeased the 
sacred Virgin by a salutation on their bent’ 
knees, according to the English custom ; and 
that this being properly accomplished, they 
rose purely and piously to perpetrate ther 
crime!” . . 

More then gives another instanee, in which 
the crime, he says, though more gentle per- 
haps in its kind, was no less hurtful in its 
results :— 


“Tt chanced on one occasion that I had to 
go to Coventry, to visit a sister of mine there. 
Thad scarce alighted from my horse when I 
was asked the question, ‘‘ Whether a person 
who daily prayed through the psalter of the 
‘ blessed Virgin could be damned b ” Tlaughed 





at the question as absurd. “I was told forth- 
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with that my answer was a dangerous. ones: 
A most holy and learned Franciscan friar had, 
declared the contrary. I put by the whole 
affair as no business of mine. Soon after I 
was asked to supper ; I promised, and went. 
Lo and behold, in came an old, stoopi 
heavy, crabbed friar. A servent followedwiths 
his books. I saw I must prepare for a brush, 
We sat down, and, lest any time should 
be lost, the point was at once brought forward: 
by our host. The friar made answer as he 
had already preached. I held my tongue. 
I don’t like to mix myself up in fruitless and 
provoking disputations, At last they asked) 
me what view I took of it. And when I was 
obliged to speak, I spoke what I thought, but; 
in-a few words and off hand, Upon this the 
friar began a long, premeditated oration, long 
enough at least for two sermons. He drew 
all his arguments from the miracles, which he: 
= out upon us in numbers enough. 

oon after he had done, I modestly began: to’ 
answer, that in all his long discourse he had 
said nothing to convince those who perchance. 
did not admit the miracles which he had ne- 
cited; and this might well be, and a man’s 
faith in Christ be firm notwithstanding ; 
and even if these were mostly true, they 
proved nothing of any moment... . For 
never was there a prince so foolish as to: pub- 
lish a law which should provoke daring: 
against. him, by the promise of impunity to 
all traitors who shoul perform certain offices: 
to his mother! Much having been said on 
both sides, I found that he was lauded. to the 
sky, while I was laughed at asa fool. Now 
the matter came at last to that pass, through: 
the folly of those who cloaked their own 
vices under the color of piety, that the opin- 
ion. could hardly be put down, though the 
Bishop, with all his energy, tried all the 
means he could. Now I have not mentioned 
these things with the view eitMer to defame 
the religion of the monks with these crimes: 
. or to condemn those who occasionally 
salute the sacred Virgin, but to show how 
people trust so. much in such things, that,. 
under the very security which they thus feel,, 
they give themselves up to crime.’ 


Lastly, More presses home upon the monk 
the danger of trusting in private observ- 
ances :— 


“Thou mayst learn,” he says, “from all 
this, that thou shouldst place thy hopes rather 
in. the Christian faith than in thy own,—that. 
thou shouldst not trust. in those’ things whieh 
thou canst do for thyself—but in. those that™ 
thou canst not do without God. Thou canst, 
fast. by thyself—thou canst keep vigils by thy- 
self—thou canst say prayers by thyself; but 
thou canst do these things by the devil. Bug 
verily, Christian faith, which Christ Jesus 
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truly said to be in spirit ; Christian hope, 
which, despairing of its own merits, confides 
only in the mercy of God ; Christian charity, 
which is not puffed up, 13 not made angry, 
does not mnt its own glory,—none, indeed, 
can attain these except by the grace and gra- 
éuilous favor of God alone. But how much 
the more thou placest thy trust in those vir- 
tues which are common to Christendom, by so 
much the less wilt thou have faith in private 
ceremonies, whether those of thy order or thy 
own. And by how much the less thou trustest 
in them, so much the more will they be useful. 
For then, at last, God will esteem thee a 
faithful servant when thou countest thyself 
good for nothing.” 


While we thus find Sir Thomas More, in 
the twilight of that age, raising his solemn 
protest against the practical substitution, by 
the wild monks, of their salutations to the 
Virgin, and their strange, man-made works 
and ceremonies, for the great work of Christ ; 
that his own views upon the doctrine of the 
aténement were evangelical and clear,* let the 
following passage testify ; 


“Man was created in the image of the 
Blessed Trinity; but he lost his innocency 
and became sinful; he was thrust out of 
pleasant paradise ; his living he got with sore 
sweat; he became subject to hunger, thirst, 
and disease; and a sorry looking for the time 
of death, and, after all this, of the fearful fire 
of hell. And into heaven had no man gone, 
had not our Saviour redeemed man and paid 
his ransom by his bitter, painful passion, 
whereof the occasion was man’s wretched fall ; 
fost had it not been that] by the deep wis- 

om of God was the means found that man 
should be restored; [and yet) the sharp 
justice of God and his tender mercy should 
Goth twain b@ satisfied; that is, to wit, both 


man, by justice for his sin somewhat punished, 
and yet, upon repentance by means of mercy, 
should his fault be paid for, and from all eter- 
nal bondage man redeemed, and saved, and, 
in spite of the devil, enhanced to more honor 
than ever he was entitled to before he took 


the fall. That excellent means of man’s re- 
demption, so by Christ himself devised, him- 
self most graciously fulfilled ; and by the sac- 
rifice of himself he pacified the wrath of God 
against man ; and by his glorious resurrection 
and ascension, sitting in the nature of man 
at God’s right hand, hath redeemed mankind 
(in such as will take the benefit) to more 
joy, more wealth, and far more honor, too, 
than the fall of our father left us... . ” 


Such were the views which More held, and 


* More’s Treatise on the Passion. English 
Works, p. 1281. 
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which he believed to be the views of the 
church. He knew nothing of the Franciscan 
dogma of natural merit in works, apart from 
the merits of Christ and even the grace of 
God. And it is important that we should 
bear in mind, that when he protested against 
that dogma; when he rebuked the monks; 
when he defended Erasmus in his strictures 
even on the morals of the Pope; when he 
went along with Colet in his denunciations of 
the errors of the clergy,—he did it all in the 
name of the same church upon whose au- 
thority he accepted the seven sacraments, and 
believed in purgatory—that universal chureh, 
of his definition, of which the Pope, he said, 
formed no part (for he had his doubts whether 
the papal authority was by the institution of 
God*) ; but which he yet held to be infallible, 
so far as he believed that, in spite of internal 
dissensions and heresies, and the wicked lives 
of its members, it had preserved the essential 
doctrines of Christianity, in substantial verity 
and truth, from the apostles’ days down to 
his own. ; 

Thus, to bring to a point the religious 
views of Sir Thomas More at this period, 
they were very much allied to those of Dean 
Colet. The reform which both so anxiously 
desired was, in the main, such a reform as 
Savonarola had preached in Italy—a reform 
which called for no infringement of the 
church’s authority, but which aimed at her 
purification in every direction. 

Finally, before we pass from this part of 
our subject, we must guard against a natural 
error. Though, from the nature of this 
essay, we have brought prominently forward 
More’s theological views, we must ever bear 
in mind that theology and reform were not 
to him what they were to Luther, Savonarola, 
and even Erasmus—more or less the sole 
work of their lives. While More has been 
forming these views, and giving vent to them 
in due time and place, he has been married, 
and a young family has grown up around 
him. The wife of his youth has died, and he 
has married again. He has acquired a large 
practice at the bar. For six or seven years 
he has been Under-Sheriff of London; and, 
in the discharge of the judicial duties which 
this office involves, has endeared himself to 
his fellow-citizens, and gained general confi- 
dence.t He has acquired by his talents a 


* More to Cromwell. English Works. 
t He refused a pension from the king lest it 
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European fame. Theking has for some time 
back been trying to-make him a courtier. 
He has more than once sent him on an em- 
bassy to the Netherlands. In fact, More has 
been a busy public man. 

And now we pass on to the next stage of 
More’s life, in which he becomes more than 
ever immersed in state’ business and public 
duties. 

The king perseveres in making him a cour- 
tier. While he is doing so, More writes his 
“Utopia.” This little work, though veiled 
ander a poetical garb, is perhaps the boldest 
public avowal of a political creed, which ever 
was given forth by a statesman upon his entry 
into a king’s service. 

Viewed by itself, there is perhaps nothing 
very wonderful in it; but read as the public 
words of © man, whom the king was thus 
drawing, against his own wishes, into his ser- 
vice, and in connection with the position of 
the affairs of England and Europe at the 
moment at which it was written, it may well 
excite our surprise. 

In the face of the king’s Continental wars, 
it declared war to be a “brutal thing.” In 
the face of the king’s foolish claim to the 
crown of France, it praised an imaginary na- 
tion for compelling their king to rest con- 
tented with his own kingdom, and to leave a 
neighboring one, which he could not possibly 
govern well without neglecting his own, to 
take care of itself. In the face of Wolsey’s 
overbearing policy, and schemes to exact 
money by fair means or foul, it hinted that a 
king was chosen by the people for their own 
good, and not for his; that he had much bet- 
ter cut down his expenses to his revenues, 
than increase them by illegal exactions; and 
that, if he cannot keep the good will of his 
people by lawful means, he had better abdi- 
cate his throne. 

Nor was boldness the only characteristic of 
More's “ Utopian ” views—some of them were 
far ahead of his age. We have seen, for in- 
stance, in a former article,* to what a fearful 
extent the rage for inclosures threw people 
out of employment—how the ejected peasants 
were driven to theft and crime—how they 
were hung “by twenty on a single gibbet.” 
More lifted up his voice in his “ Utopia” 
thould interfere with his impartiality in matters 


between the king and the city.— More to Erasmus. 
Thome = Opera, Basil, 460. Erasmi Epist., 
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against this. “It is,” he said, “first to make 
the thieves, and then to hang them for steal-. 
ing. On the one hand, let the evil be stopped. 
in its root—put an end to inclosures ; and, on, 
the other hand, leave off hanging for theft, 
for to treat thieves and murderers alike, is to; 
tempt the thief to go on to kill.” Again, the 
clergy and monks, in such nests of their own 
iniquities as Coventry, had for long been in 
the habit of bringing poor Lollards to the_ 
stake. More declared that one of the oldest 
laws of the Utopians was that no one should, 
be punished for his religion, unless he re- 
proached other religions, or resorted to vio-, 
lence in the spread of his views. Thus did 
he anticipate the views of a Milton and Penn, 
in the one case, as he did those of a Romily, 
in the other. 

But notwithstanding the boldness which 
More had used in his “ Utopia,” Henry VIIL. 
at last makes him acourtier. It is, however, 
upon the noble understanding, that in all mat- 
ters “he is first to look to God, and after, 
God to the king.” 

Having taken office on these terms, More 
soon becomes a privy counsellor, is knighted, 
and made Speaker of Commons, and after- 
wards Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster; 
and, if we may judge from his letters relating 
to the king’s affairs, which have been pre- 
served among the state papers, we may con- 
clude that his court life was by no means an 
easy one. But he is no mere statesman, any 
more than a mere theologian. 

Behind the scenes is a domestic picture, the 
beauty and happiness of which the eloquent 
pen of Erasmus, and the faithful brush: of 
Hans Holvein, have made a household word 
among us. We need not dwell upon More’s 
Chelsea home. No one wonders that he was, 
loath to leave it, even for the palace. We 
need only point to the series of letters, which 
Stapleton has preserved, and which were 
written from court to his children, as evidence 
enough that neither the emoluments of office 
nor the excitement of the courtier’s life could 
divert his mind from those more serious and 
simple every-day duties, which lay far nearer 
to his heart, — those letters, containing a 
father’s good advice to his children’s tutor 
about their education—or addressed to his 
“ whole school,” and entering into their studies 
—or alluding to an astronomicat master with 
which he has provided them, because “such 
studies tend to strengthen the mind ”—or 
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giving notice that henceforth he “shall expect 
a letter every day from every one of them,” 
now that he is kept away from his home—or 
éver and anon reminding them of the holy 
fast of Lent—or turning their attention to a 
favorite song of Boetius—above all, those 
tender and touching letters to his daughter 
Margaret, the oldest of his children, who 
seems to have taken very much her lost 
thother’s place in his heart. For transcribing 
letters such as these in his exile, Stapleton 
deserves the best of our thanks.* 

Such, then, was Sir Thomas More at the 
eve of the Protestant struggle. No dilettante 
theologian or statesman truly, aid yet not 
merely either the one or theother. A public 
man and a domestic man, and yet not exclu- 
sively either. A poet, and yet eminently 
practical. A man of classical learning, and 
yet homely and simple in his every-day life. 
Endowed with a reach of thought which over- 
leaps the boundaries of his own age in almost 
every direction, though for that very reason it 
can take no giant stride in any—holding con- 
victions clearer and more enlightened than 
those of most men, and yet not freed from 
every error of his times—his heart sound to 


its very core, and yet influenced in somé de- 
gree by superstitions still undispelled—his 
will strong and unruffled, wonderful in its 
calmness, and in the promptness with which, 
at all hazards, it puts conviction into practice 
—a man, in fact, of great symmetry and in- 
tegrity of soul. But we must only hint at 


this now. His future life will reveal it more 
fully. The struggle has yet to come, and 
after the struggle the victory. 

Now, breaking in upon More’s busy life like 
@ thunder-clap, comes the fame of Luther’s 
attack upon the sale of Indulgences, and the 
events which rapidly succeed to it. At first, 
along with Erasmus, he probably wishes suc- 
~ cess to the bold monk of Wittemberg ; but 
from what we have seen of his nature, and 
the school of reform to which he has hitherto 
adhered, we can have no doubt which side he 
will take when the crisis comes,—when in 
1520 Luther raises the standard of revolt, 
crosses the Rubicon, and marches, like an- 
other Cesar, upon Rome. He has burned 
the Papal bull, and given Rome the famous 
epithet of “ yaya That word has di- 
vided the camp of Luther from the camp of 
More and his friends, by a gulf as deep as the 

* Tres Thome, pp. 253-271. 
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would join with Luther,” said Erasmus, “ with 
all my heart, if I saw he was with the Catho- 
lic Church. If things come to extremities, 
and the church totters on both sides, I will 
fix myself upon the solid rock till a calm sue 
ceeds, and I can see which is the Church.” 

To make matters worse, the king declares 
his purpose of entering the lists against 
Luther; and to More, along with others, is 
submitted the revisal of his book. True to 
his former views, strong in his defence of the 
church and her sacraments, he yet urges upon 
the king, though without success, to leave out 
all he has said upon the question of the Papal 
authority, or to treat the subject with much 
more caution than he has done.* 

The king’s book goes forth, and then comes 
Luther’s famous and virulent reply. Much 
dirt is thrown about. Erasmus is harshly at- 
tacked by Hutten, hitherto his friend ; and at 
length the chance of re-union departs forever, 
when the smouldering embers of revolutionary 
feeling, first ignited at Wittemberg, bedi to 
blaze up into the Peasant War. 

More now, in 1523, after writing a little 
book upon the Remembrance of Death,t which 
has no controversial bearing at all, is carried 
away by the current, and defends the king’s 
book against Luther’s reply, paying him back 
by far too lavishly in his own coin, in an anony- 
mous Latin book, which he had better haye 
left unwritten. But he soon sees that Luther 
is not to be so easily extinguished ; he checks 
himself, and for the future keeps cautious’ and 
quiet. Would that Colet, or any kindred 
spirit, were alive to share his anxieties; but 
alas! he, and Linacre and Grocine and Lilly, 
are all of them dead. More stands very 
much alone. 

In 1525, Bubenhagen writes his famous 
letter “To the Saints in England;” and 
More’s earnest, but temperate answer,} a pri- 
vate one, which did not find its way into print 
till thirty-three years after his death, affords 
us the means of gauging his thoughts at. this 
date. 

He has watched the progress of the Ana- 
baptist insurrections, as they have spread from 

* More to Cromwell, Roper, App. 119. 

t Treatise upon the words of Scripture, “ Re 
member the last things, and thou shalt never sin,” 
made abont the year 1522. English Works, 72. 

¢ “ Mori Epistola in gua non minus faceté quam 


pié respondet Litteris Joannis Pomerani nunquam 
antehac in lucem editum.’’ Louvanii, 1668. 
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town to towh, until,as he says, “they have 
wasted a good part of Germany.” In the six- 
teenth. century news. travel slowly, and an 
Englishmen is very much at the mercy of his 
continental informants. More’s chief corre- 
spondent is unhappily “Cochleus,”* one of the 
bitterest enemies of Luther, a man who is 
fleeing from city to city, as the waves of insur- 
rection spread, pouring forth book after book 
af impotent thunder against Luther, as the 
sole cause of it all, and not without reason wit- 
tily nicknamed “ Luther’s scourge.” More 
is no coward, and yet his fears are naturally 
raised by the exaggerated accounts, sent by 
this man, of one of the most terrible struggles 
which Germany has ever passed through; 
and, trusting to the accounts which he re- 
ceives, he thinks he sees in the peasant wars 
and Anabaptist riots the legitimate  conse- 
quences of the doctrines preached to the 
people by the Protestants. 

“Do you contend (More writes) that it is a 
ialsehood if any one says that your faction has 
wasted a good part of Germany, by tumult, 
by slaughter, by rapine, by conflagration ? 
Do you dare to call those Tiers who affirm 
that your impious doctrine is the cause of it 
al] P”t 

‘And when we turn to the doctrines which 
More was taught to believe formed the creed 
of the Protestants—when we find that he be- 
lieved that Luther’s doctrines were, in fact, 
antinomian, and amounted to fatalism, we 
cannot fail to see at once how strong must 
have been the inference in his mind, that these 
doctrines and the continental disturbances did 
really stand in the relation of cause and ‘effect. 

This, then, was More’s belief; and his let- 
ter to Bubenhagen is taken up in refuting 
these fatalist and antimonian doctrines, which 
he not only attributes to the Anabaptists, but 
to Luther himself. He warns Bubenhagen, 
who was a recent convert to Protestantism, 
against Luther. He brings forward passages 
from Luther’s works, which it has, in our own 
day, required all Archdeacon Hare’s ingenuity 
to wrest from the mouths of his modern 
assailants, and to transform into orthodox 
language, and facts—such as Luther’s hasty 
rejection of the Epistle of St. James—which 
seemed very naturally the strongest possible 


* More to Cochleus, Jortin’s Life of Erasmus, 
Appendix, No. 18; and also More to Cochleus, id., 
Append., No. 16. 

t Du Pin's Ecclesiastical Writer's, iii. pp. 406- 


412. 
t More to Bubenhagen, fol. 4. 
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prima facie evidence that there was some- 
thing radically wrong in his creed. 

How far, then, was More to be blamed for 
believing as he did? It seems to us that 
there could not. be a better vindication of 
More in this matter than Archdeacon Hare’s® 
recent and admirable vindication of Luther; 
for though, in the face of Luther’s. subsequent 
writings and subsequent work, and the seal 
which history has set upon it, his modern as 
sailants, when they carp and cavil at hasty ex- 
pressions in his early works, may very fairly 
be told, “that when the world’s doom-bell 
tolls, it must. shake the belfry; that when the . 
waters burst forth from their frost-bound 
prison, the ice will crack not without noise, 
and they will probably splash upon the banks ;” 
—though we, recognizing in Luther a man 
endowed with a stormy nature for a great 
stormy work, excuse him on the broad ground 
that a Samson must bow himself to break . 
down the pillars, and that, when a man has 
the work of an Elijah to do, he will sometimes 
even call down fire upon the captains and 
their fifties,—yet we must admit that what 
would be madness in us, may have been 
reasonable in More. The storm was raging 
while he wrote.. The powers of evil seemed 
let loose, and Luther appeared to him like a 
spirit of darkuess stirring up the elements. 
What wonder that his wild words, in some of 
which even Archdeacon Hare allows that 
“hell’s spray seems to cast itself up into 
heaven,” should be taken as words of ill omen, 
when first thrown down like a gauntlet in the 
face'of Europe! 

Finally, before we pass from this letter to 
Bubenhagen, we must observe further, that 
while More thus attributed to the Protestants 
extreme views, which they afterwards repudi- 
ated, the Protestants had all along attacked 
the church, and attributed to her doctrines, 
which, as we have seen, More had taken such. 
pains to rebuke in the name of the chureh. 
“You insinuate,” he writes to Bubenhagen, 
“that we put works in the place of Christ.” 
The monks were open to the charge. The 
Franciscans did, as we have seen, even hold. 
that there was an inherent merit in man’s. 
natural works, apart from the grace of God 
and the merits of Christ. But More. had 
always condemned the doctrine, and he con- 
demns it still, as contrary to the views of the 
chureh. 


“The church both believes ahd teaches 
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that man’s works cannot be well done with- 
out the grace of God, or be “f any merit 
without faith in Christ. Nor are they, even 
in that case, in their nature fit for heaven. 
When we have done all, we are unprofitable 
servants—we have done no more than we 
ought to havedone. We donot fight against 

ace or deny Christ, or confide, like the 

harisees, in works, who know well that they 
are worth nothing without faith—that they 
have no value wane from the pure bounty of 
God. But they fight against grace and deny 
Christ, who, while they extol only grace and 
faith, deny the value of works, and make men 
callous to living well.” * 

More’s position, then, in 1525 was clearly 
true to his convictions, though wrong in point 
of fact. Had his nature allowed him to take 
a higher view of the Protestant struggle, he 
would have been able, on the one hand, to 
recognize in Luther’s wild words the substan- 
tial truths which he taught; and, on the other 
hand, to see that the attacks upon the church, 
though perhaps they shculd, in strict fairness, 
have sometimes been directed upon her indi- 
vidual members and not upon herself, were 
yet fairly excusable, as the hasty blows, which 
must of necessity be given in a revolution 
like that of which Luther was the leader. 
But, as it was, we must candidly admit that 
More’s gentle and conservative nature pre- 
vented his doing this. 

Worse and worse accounts come from Coch- 
leus of the spread of the insurrections, as 
they follow the spread of the Protestant doc- 
trines. But a sharper arrow than these now 
pierces the heart of More. Luther’s books ¢ 
have fallen into the hands of his son-in-law, 
Roper, the husband of his daughter Margaret, 
and he has taken up with the new faith. At 
first More disputes with him again and again; 
but when he sees that it is no use, he sadly 
tells him, “ I see, son, no disputation will do 
thee any good; henceforth, therefore, I will 
dispute with thee no more ; but I will pray for 
thee, that God may touch thy heart.” { And 
then, meeting his daughter, he tells her what 
he has said: “ Meg, I have borne a long time 
with thy husband. I have reasoned and 
argued a long time with him, and still given 

% More to Bubenhagen, fol. 27. 

¢ Luther's De Libertate Christiana, and De 
Captivitate Babylonica; Harpsfield’s Life; Words- 
worth’s Ecclesiastical Biography, ii. 119. 

¢ Cresaere More's Life, p. 135. M. D’Aubigne 
distorts these words into the harsh answer,— 


“Hold your tongue! I will dispute with you no 
5 liam of the Reformation, Book xix., 
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him my poor fatherly counsel ; but I percetve 
none of all this can call him home again 
And therefore, Meg, I will no longer dispute 
with him, nor yet will I give him over, but J 
will go another way to work, and get met» 
God and pray for him.”* And More slowly 
takes his way to his little private chapel in the 
garden, kneels there at the altar, and prays, 
not to any saint or virgin, but direct to God, 
that he will touch the heart of his son, and 
pluck him as a brand from the burning. Hp 
has been wont often to resort to prayer in his 
troubles. Not long ago his darling daughter 
herself lay at the very gates of death, and 
his heart was almost broken. He had come 
to this same little chapel and poured forth his 
broken prayers ;,and that time his prayer had 
been heard—his daughter had been spared 
him. And row he has more faith in prayer 
than in any thing else that he can do to save 
his son. This is the man of whom it has 
been recently asserted that there is much 
proof that he was throughout a freethinker! 

Worse and worse are the accounts from the 
Continent of the insurrections of the mad 
Anabaptists, as they spread into Switzerland. 
Zwinglius can no more control them there, 
than Luther in Germany. The Protestant 
Canton of Berne is compelled to put down a 
sect of ultra-Protestants by the civil powen 
What is to be the end of it? Does it nat 
seem to More as if the result of the Protes- 
tant movement, wherever it spreads, will be 
fireand sword? Political and religious affairs 
become mixed up together. Charles V.’s 
army of Lutherans} grow impatient of con- 
trol. Their leader Freundsberg declares, 
that if they get to Rome he will hang the 
Pope. They have already crossed the Alps. 
They can no longer be kept within bounds 
They march upon Rome. The crisis has 
come. Rome is sacked! The Pope is a pris 
oner in the Castle of St. Angelo! The let 
tert which brings the news to Wolsey de 
clares, “They have sacked the town, and 
slain to the number of forty-five thousand, 
sparing neither age, sex, nor rank; and 
against priests and churches they have be 
haved themselves as it doth become Marranys 
and Lutherans to do.” This, then, is the end 
of the Protestant movement ! 

And now, what affect have these tidings on 


* Harpsfield’s Life, p. 120. 

t See Ranke’s History of the Popes. 

¢ Clerk to Wolsey, State Papers, Henry VILL, 
vi., p. 583, 
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the mind of Sir Thomas More? Even before 
the wave of heresy reached the shores of his 
own country, he had had his forebodings. 
Walking one day with Roper, he said to him, 
“I pray God, son Roper, that some of us, 
high as we seem to sit upon the mountains, 
treading heretics under our feet like ants, live 
not to see the day when we gladly would 
wish to be at league with them, to let them 
have their churches quietly to themselves, so 
that they would be contented to let us have 
ours quietly to ourselves.” * 

To understand his feelings, and the course 
he takes at this juncture, requires a freedom 
from party bias on our part, in which, as yet, 
historians and biographers have shown them- 
selves deficient. We have come upon that 
part of More’s life, which it is most hard to 
understand, and which has been most harshly 
judged. Unhappily, he is on the wrong side 
in the great battle which has now to be 
fought; but there is bravery on both sides, 
and if we would know what he fvas we must 
be content to follow him. 

We must stand, as he stood, upon the edge 
of that unbroken cycle of ages, which has seen 
Rome Pagan crumble into dust, and out of its 
ruins Rome Papal rear its temple—which has 
seen the church rise first above an empire, 
and then above the wild surge of her de- 
stroyers—which has seen new kingdoms rise 
under her wing into great nations, and the 
long night of the dark ages rest upon them 
all, till now at length the first blush of dawn 
has caught the hill-tops, and the morning 
star of hope has beamed upon the world. 
We must call to mind, what our space has 
obliged us to pass over almost in silence, * the 
revival of learning ;” the early buddings of 
spring after a long winter; the rising again 
of the buried seeds of the old civilization ; 
new powers coming in aid of the spread of 
truth; the birth of new arts; the finding of 
new lands; the symptoms that even the church 
has begun to stir under her evils; and, above 
all, those Utopian dreams and longings which, 
at such a moment, entwine themselves with 
the rising hope of the future. All this has 
cheered the heart of More. It has been his 
very life’s delight to watch the rising of the 
day. It has seemed to him to be his life's 
duty to sow, to plant, and to water, so that 
the harvest might be hastened. But all in a 
moment the blight has come upon the fields, 


* Roper, p. 84 
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waving with the ripening corn; and the 
church, which should have blessed the har- 
vest, and sanctified the coming day — the 
church he loves—the church of his fathers— 
never, for one thousand years, has she rocked 
and tottered on her throne as now. The 
standard of open revolt has been raised 
against her. The seeds of promise have been 
ploughed up by jarring factions. And yet 
More has bridled in his zeal, and watched 
anxiously, but calmly, to see which way the 
storm would take, till at length the Pope has 
been driven an exile from his city, and be- 
sieged in his solitary castle. And now, while 
he is sent over to France to negotiate the de- 
liverance of the Pope, the wave of revolution 
reaches his own country, 

At first it seems to bubble up from under- 
ground secretly. The Protestants have seized 
the very sword of truth, and turned it against 
the church. The New Testament of Eras- 
mus, which was meant to correct the abuses 
and errors of the monks, has led the way. 
Tindale and his friends have printed an Eng- 
lish version; and this is so worded and ac- 
companied with glosses,* as to be made to 
speak directly against the teachings of the 
churck. The heretics have all along preached 
that the authority of the church is nothing; 
and now they put forth a version of the New 
Testament in English, in which the -word 
“church” is translated “ congregation,” so 
“that it may seem to Englishmen, either that 
Christ in his gospel had never spoken of the 
church at all, or that the congregation of here- 
tics were the church that he spoke of.” They 
have preached all along that the Catholic 
priesthood is nothing—that the “ holy orders” 
are nothing; and now they get rid of the 
word priest altogether by translating it 
“senior.” And just in the same way they 
get rid of penance from the Bible, by trans- 
lating it “repentance.” In truth, they have 
bent the Bible like a leaden rule, to make it 
fit their heresies. They have poisoned the 
waters at the fountain-head. Men cannot be 
hindered from reading their Testament if it is 
allowed to go forth; but how is the thing to 
be prevented ? This is a hard point to settle. 
More ponders it often and deeply.t “If we 


* Tindale’s first edition had glosses, but not the 
succeeding ones. 

¢ Our authority for the whole of this paragraph 
is More’s “ Dialogue”? against heresies, Books 8 
and 4, from which many of the expressions are 
taken word for word. 
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lay our hands upon the books, they say we 
fight against the Bible. If we burn them, 
they tell the people that we burn the Word 
of God. If we buy them up, to keep them 
out of harm’s way, they use the money forth- 
with in printing others. It is but putting 
fresh fuel in the fire. I tell them plainly that 
I love the Bible as much as they do, and that 
it is only their corrupt versions that I hate. 
But they do not believe me, though they 
themselves have seen what pains I and my 
friends, Erasmus and Colet, have taken to 
bring men’s minds back to the Bible, from the 
works of the schoolmen. They say we have 
changed our views, since the Moria and Utopia 
were written. For my part, I can tell them 
plainly that I think the same that I ever did. 
I would have the Bible printed in English, 
truly translated, if the time were mete for it; 
but now, while these men are at work to 
strain the texts of Scripture to their own 
ends, in favor of heresy, I not only would not 
have the Bible put forth in English, but, more 
than that, I would not now have translated 
either my Utopia or the Moria of Erasmus, 
though there is no harm in them. The time 
is not mete for it. But what is to be done? 


They will not heed us. Heresy grows apace. 
If it be not stopyed, England may be turned 
upside down like Germany, and London be 


sacked like Rome! What is to be done? 
We have laws against heretics, by which they 
must abjure or be burned. Ought not these 
laws to be put in execution after all? It, is 
true, in Utopia I said that I thought men 
should not be forced in matters of religion ; 
and [ think still that, if all violence were taken 
away, truth would triumph at last—in spite 
of all, God would be stronger than the devil 
—of that I am sure. But when I call to 
mind the crimes which this heresy has pro- 
duced—the blood of the peasant wars—the 
mad sacking of Rome—the imprisonment of 
the Pope—the danger to the church, and to 
the world itself—and see how the crimes of 
these heretics arise from the doctrines which 
they hold and teach, in faith I think there is 
reason enough why they should be excepted 
from tolerance. If they had never begun 
with violence, good Christian people had per- 
adventure used less violence against them ; 
but now that they have first had recourse to 
violence themselves, princes, that would other- 
wise have used easier ways with them, are 
constrained to punish them by a terrible 
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death.* But meanwhile, what is the duty 
which lies at my own door? First of all, I 
will use all the power of my pen against the 
spread of their doctrines.” 

More had already hinted his wish to do so 
to Cochleus.t He now obtains, from Tun- 
stall, a license ¢ to read the books of the here- 
tics, so that he may set about his work ; and 
ere long, in 1528, he puts forth his “ Dia- 
logue” § against heresies, the first of his Eng. 
lish controversial works; and in it he pub- 
lishes the thoughts which have been passing 
in his own mind, and which we have en- 
deavored to put in the possession of our 
readers. 

More has therefore now, in 1528, come to 
the conviction in his own mind, and openly 
avowed it through the press, that the laws 
against heresy ought to be put in execution— 
in 1528! the very year in which his license 
from Tunstall was obtained—within one yea. 
after the ggck of Rome, and the discovery 
that Tindale was the author of the English 
New Testament. , 

Alas! brave More, thou art in error! The 
cloud into which thou art entering may cast a 
shadow over the next three years of thy life, 
as deep, and it may be as dark, as that which 
fell upon the pilgrim’s path, as he passed 
through the valley of the shadow of death. 
Erasmus may despondingly tell thee, that his 
work on earth is done,—all but the last one, 
of seeking to escape in the tomb the storm 
which every thing around seems to threaten, 
But take courage, for thy work is not done. 

In 1529 Wolsey falls, and More is made 
Lord Chancellor. The “Lord Chancellor” 
has not masked the “man.” Before taking 
his seat in Westminster Hall, he kneels, just 
as he always has done, for the blessing of his 
aged father, now ninety years old, but still 
upon the bench, and then he begins his judi- 
cial duties. Never was justice better or more 
speedily done than by Lord Chancellor More. 
Bribes, which Wolsey had been used to take 

* It will be seen that, putting a sect in the place 
of its members, this-is consistent with More’s veiws 
on toleration, expressed in his Utopia. Vide supra. 

+t More to Cochleus. Jortin’s Life of Erasmus, 
vol. ii., 700, App. 

t Foxe, 1597 ed., 931. 

4 “ Made” in 1528, “ newly overseen” 1530. 

|| “* Nune vero, mi More, res in eo sunt statu, ut 
mihi sepulchri locus sit circumspiciendus, ubi vel 
mortuo liceat quietum esse, quando ut video non 
continget hoc unquam vivo. Omnes divinant mag- 


nos rerum motus imminere,” etc.—Zrasmi Epistola. 
Lond., p. 900. 
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from the suitors, .are coldly turned aside by 
his successor with a frown. They sully not 
hisermine. And when his near relatives seek 
to gain by their kindred what they cannot by 
the justice of their cause, they find they have 
mistaken theirman. Pointing to Judge More 
across the Hall, the Lord Chancellor tells 
them: “If my father, whom I dearly love, 
were on the one side, and the devil, whom I 
as sincerely hate, were on the other, the devil 
should have his rights!”*  Steadily and 
promptly does he labor at his work, till at 
length the causes which, for some twenty 
years or more, have thronged the list, are, for 
once, all of them gone through. 

Yet all this daily legal labor is but a small 
part of the labor which fills up each passing 
day with More. Darker and harder work 
has he to go through, As Chancellor, he has 
taken the oath to use all his power to destroy 
all manner of heresies.| The bishops, every 
now and then, lay their hands upon poor here- 
tics, or call upon the Chancellor for his aid in 
detecting or bringing them to justice. By the 
canon law, and the law of the land, they must 
abjure or be burned. More tries hard to 
save both their lives and their souls.{ He 
persuades them—he urges them by entreaties 
and threats—to abjure. He even allows the 
bishops to keep them in prison for months, 
and in one or two cases even for years, to 
give them a further chance of abjuring—to 
fight off the evil day when the first stake must 
be lighted in Smithfield. 

Mr. Froude has indeed ventured now, after 
the lapse of three centuries, to declare that 
imprisonment beyond the term allowed by the 
statutes of Henry IV. and Henry V. was il- 
legal, and that More’s permitting it “ proves 
against him a disregard, in the highest degree 
censurable, of his obligations as a judge.”§ 
But Mr. Froude, and those who have chal- 
lenged his statement, seem altogether to have 
overlooked the royal proclamation of 1529, 
which gave to the bishops power to detain the 
heretics in custody, both before and after con- 

* Roper, p. 41. 
ee See Proclamation of 1529. Foxe, 1597 ed., p. 

¢ “As touching heretics, I hate that vice of 
theirs, and, not their persons; and very fain would 
I that the one were destroyed and the other saved. 
If all the favor and pity that I have used amon 
them to their amendment were known, it woul 
well appear.”’— Apology, chap. 49. 

§ Froude’s Histury of England, 2d. ed., vol. ii., 
pp. 74 et seq. 
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viction, at their discretion,*—a power which, 
it seems to us, a merciful judge would. be. 
likely to urge the bishops to make use of, 
rather than otherwise. But Mr. Froude does 
not give More credit for wishing to save the 
heretics from the stake. He states that while, 


“Under Wolsey’s Chancellorship, the stake 
had been comparatively idle, . . . No sooner 
had the seals changed hands than the Smith- 
and Jires recommenced ; and, encouraged by 

ore, the bishops resolved to obliterate ir 
these’ edifying spectacles the recollection of 
their general infirmities.”+ 


But here again, the simple fact is the best ref- 
utation of a charge, which is more easily made 
than established. During the first twenty-two 
months out of the thirty or thirty-one 
months of More’s Chancellorship}|—thanks 
to More's persevering efforts—no single fire 
was lit in Smithfield! The lover of truth 
must admit, that whilst struggling against 
heresy heart and soul, as far as he legally 
could do, More struggled hard also to save. 

There remains, however, one charge upon 
More’s memory which the proclamation of 
1529 does not dispose of. The “ illegal” 
imprisonments, which, as we have seen, have 
turned out the legal, were made by the 
bishops, and only “connived at” by More. 
But Mr. Froude brings forward the case of 
one John Field, which he prefaces with the 
statement, that its “ iniquity was wholly and 
exclusively More’s own.”§ Unless Mr. Froude 
has evidence which he has concealed from his 
readers, we think that a careful perusal of the 
petition of Field will itself convince him, that 
the crime laid to his charge was not heresy at 
all; and that his imprisonment had nothing 
whatever to do with the acts against heresy. 
The bishops had nothing to do with it.| He 
was cited before the “ Star Chamber,” and 
imprisoned in the “ Fleet.” The books which 


* “ The bishop shall detain and keep them under 
safe custody in their prisons, until they either shall 
have purged themselves or do abjure, etc. Fur- 
thermore, if any person be convicted, etc., the said 
bishop may keep him in prison, as it shall seem 
best to his discretion after the grievousness or 
quality of the crime.”’—Foxe, Townsend's ed., iv. 
677; 1597 ed., p. 930. 

t Ibid., p. 83. ; 

t Le., from October 1529, when More was made 
Chancellor, to 19th August 1531, when Bilney was 
burned. 

} Froude’s Hist., vol. ii., p. 79. 

| After he regained his freedom, More did not 
press the bishops to arrest him; but the Duke of 
a arrested him, who was one of the Privy 

founcil. 
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were taken from him were not Protestant 
books ;* and we find, in fact, no allusion to 
heresy throughout. Foxe, moreover, who 
surely would not have passed over so remark- 
able a case of persecution, making no mention 
of such a “ John Field;”t and, in fact, we sus- 
pect that Mr. Froude has, in his zeal against 
More, in this case as in the others, made a 
complete mistake. The offence of Field was 
probably a political one; and his case, instead 
of bearing out Mr. Froude’s charges against 
More, may serve to remind us of another 
branch of More’s duties, which otherwise we 
might have overlooked. The Lord Chancel- 
lor was a prominent member, not only of that 
Court of Star Chamber which was established 
by stat. 3, Henry VII, but also of the Ordi- 
nary Council of the king, which met in the 
same place, and afterwards became so obnox- 
ious to the liberty of the subject.t It could 
hardly be expected that, in those days of un- 
defined prerogative, More should have refused 
to admit the legality of the powers assumed 
by this Court, any more than the legality of 
the proclamation of 1529; and therefore we 
need not attempt to defend him from the 
charge of any illegal imprisonment which it 
may have been the means of inflicting. 

Thus Mr. Froude’s attack upon More, in 
all material points, has vanished altogether 
into air; and we trust that, in a future edition 
of his work, he will have the candor entirely 
to withdraw it. 

Meanwhile, with legal and inquisitorial la- 
bors, the work of More’s days are not done. 
The strong bargemen soon bring him home 
jaded in mind and body; and once again he 
is in the bosom of his family, once again he 
tries to be cheerful, and to brighten up the 
little group around him with his kind looks 
and words and little presents; but even here 
he is not at rest. At one time he will have 
one of the poor heretics in “close prison” in 
his own house,§ whom he longs to save, but 


* A Greek Vocabulary, Saint Cyprian’s Works, 
and More’s Supplication of Souls, 

+ There was a John Field, an Irish rebel, who is 
mentioned in the State Papers, Henry VIil., vol. 
ii., pp. 298, 323, and vol. iii., p. 13; and also a 
Puritan of the same name in fp emt, Elizabeth's 
time; but neither of these would seem likely to be 
the John Field mentioned by Mr. Froude. 

t Spence’s Equitable Jurisdiction of the Court of |. 
Chancery, i. 850. Hallam’s History of England, i. 
pp. 52. 53. 

4 This was usual in those times. See Ellis’ Let- 
ters, Third Series, vol. ii., sp. 63, and vol. i., p. 252. 
Whether strictl y legal or il egal, does not materially |} 
affect More’s character. 
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‘eannot; and who, instead of abjuring, at last 


makes his escape. At another, an unruly and 
half-witted lad in the village, who has caught 
the infection, and upon whom More's eye hss 
been fixed on account of his disorderly con- 
duct in church, getting on from one thing to 
another, begins disturbing the people during 
the silence at mass, and insults the females 
while kneeling. This lad, at the request of 
his neighbors, he has bound to a tree in the 
street, and well striped before the whole town 
for his folly; then sends him away, and luckily 
has no more trouble from him. Once also a 
servant of his own—a mere child—mischiev- 
ously spreads heretical notions, which he has 
picked up out of doors, among his fellow-ser- 
vants, and has to be punished by a castigation 
before the whole household.* Thus the very 
air seems infected witlr heresy. It haunts 
him even at hishome. 

In the midst of all this, Hans Holbein the 
painter, whom he hasimported into England,t 
lives under his roof, and claims his share of 
attention as well as the many visitors whom 
More’s European fame attracts to his home. 
And now at last, after evening devotions in 
the little chapel, he is in his study burning 
his midnight oil, poring over and laboriously 
answering the writings of Tindale and Frith, 
until his brain will work no longer, and at 
length comes his wakeful night. 

Then his father, Judge More, dies; and @ 
gloom is thus cast over his household, at the 
moment when their cheerfulness is most 
needed, to soothe the jaded spirits and the 
harassed mind of the Chancellor. And, worse 
than all, during the last few months of his 
Chancellorship, four of the abjured Protes- 
tants, Bilney, Bayfield, Bainham, and Tewkes- 
bury, relapse into heresy. In such a case the 
law is explicit. The Chancellor has no power 
to save ; he must issue the writ—that terrible 
writ, “de heretico comburendo.” Thus the 
work of death is crowded into the last few 
months of his Chancellorship;{ and deeply 

* “ And of all who ever came into my hand for 
heresy, as help me God [except these two], never 


had any of them any stripe or stroke given them, 
oe much as a fillip on the forehead.”—Apology, ch. 


Me More to Erasmus, December 1525. 

t Bilney was burned 19th Aug. 1531; Bayfield 
in November 1531; Tewkesbury, 20th December 
1581; and Bainham, 5th May 1532. More resigned 
the seals on the 16th May 1632. 

a fact that there were no stakes lighted dur- 

the first twenty-two months of More’s Chan- 
oa lorship, may account for Erasmus’s statement, 
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touching to More’s spirit must it be, that the 
voices of the dying martyrs rise from the 
stake, not with curses upon him, but cries 
euch as these, “May the Lord forgive Sir 
Thomas More!” and “ May the Lord open 
the eyes of Sir Thomas More!” 

This cannot last long. His strength be- 
gins to give way. A sharp pain in his chest 
gives warning that his midnight vigils, and 
all his toils and cares, are telling upon him. 

Wis physician gives no hope, unless he can 
have rest.* The question of the divorce 
looms more darkly in the future. The king 
is on the brink of his quarrel with the Pope. 
Clouds of trouble cast their shadow before. 
More resigns the seals; and sinks as soon as 
he can into the quiet of domestic life, to finish 
his controversial works, to think over the 
strange dream of the last three years, and to 
prepare for the future. 

And now his sun rises serenely from its 
douds. The nearer he comes to death, its 
shadow passes from him. 

He first sets his household in order. He 
has lost hisincome. A family of some twenty 
children and grandchildren, and all his ser- 
vants and protegés, and his fool, cannot be 
maintained on “£100 by the year!” “ Pat- 
tison (the fool), you must join the retinue 
af the Lord Mayor of London—away with 
you, for Lord Chancellor More is now Lord 
Chancellor no more !” 

The Great Barge and its eight sturdy 
bargemen are transferred to his successor in 
office. His servants he places out with those 
whose fortunes are rising as his go down. If 
his sons, and his sons’ wives, and their chil- 
dren, are to stay in his household, they must 
contribute to the general stock; and More 
playfully tells them, that if, with all that, they 
cannot make ends meet, with bags and wal- 
lets they will go begging together rather 
than be separated.t 

And now his enemies take advantage of his 
that no one suffered death during his Chancellor- 
ship. He might not have heard of the events of 
the last few months: though More did not conceal 
from him his severity against herct‘cs.—More to 
Erasmus, Erasmi Epistole, Lond. 1506-1511. 

* That this was one reason for his resignation, 
see More to Erasmus, Erasmi Epistole, Lond. 
1506; and More to Cochleus, Jortin’s Life of Eras- 
mus, App., p. 702, written on the same day; and 
also the concluding sentence in More to Cromwell, 
Roper, App. 110, in which he excuses his having 


used an amanuensis on the ground of his disease in 
his chest. 


+ Roper, pp. 50-62, 
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weakness, and headed by the Earl of Witt- 
shire, Ann Bulleyn’s father, try to prove some 
illegal acts against the late Chancellor. 

Wolsey had taken bribes ; and they cannot 
believe that More has not also. But they 
have mistaken their man. The poor Ex- 
Chancellor plays with their charges as if his 
enemies were children. They prove that a 
gilt cup was offered him as a bribe. He owns 
to having taken it as a new year’s gift; but 
just as the Earl of Wiltshire is exulting in 
his triumph, with provoking calmness he 
quietly adds, that he immediately ordered his 
butler to fill it with wine, and return it as a 
new year’s gift to the suitor. At another 
time, he owns to having taken a glove, which, 
it is proved, contained some money ; but it 
comes out dryly, after all, that “he utterly 
refused the lining.” This is not the playful- 
ness of guilt.* 

The heretics also have circulated stories of 
his having tormented them when in his keep- 
ing. This charge More solemnly denies, in a 
published apology, except in the two instances 
of which mention has been made. His en- 
emies are utterly foiled. “I either am inno- 
cent (he writes to Erasmus), or I have very 
cleverly concealed my guilt.” t 

We have before alluded to the unusual © 
plainness which this remarkable courtier 
used, in the expression of his convictions to 
the king. When his royal conscience had 
begun to be uneasy at his marriage, the king 
had sent for Sir Thomas More, in the hopes 
of gaining an opinion from him in favor of his 
wishes. But the courtier was honest and 
firm in this case, as in every other we know 
of. The king pressed him, and told him he 
would also consult Bishops Durham and Bath 
in so important a matter. “To be plain 
with your Grace,” said Sir Thomas More, 
“ neither my Lord of Durham, nor my Lord 
of Bath, nor myself and the rest of your 
Counsel, are, in my judgment, meet counsel- 
lors for your Grace herein.” And then he 
bade him, if he wished to understand the 
truth, to choose such counsellors, as, neither 
for respect of their worldly commodity, nor 
for fear of his princely authority, would be in- 
clined to deceive him; and then he referred 
him to St. Augustine, St. Jerome, and others 

* Cresacre More's Life, pp. 221-223. 


t More to Erasmus, Erasmi Epist., Lond. 
1510-11, 
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of the Fathers.* Could he have given nobler 
-advice than this ? 

It was in spite of this bold answer that the 
king soon afterwards had appointed More, as 
we have seen, Lord Chancellor, as in spite of 
his former boldness he had long ago made 
him a courtier. And when he had made 
him Lord Chancellor, he pressed him again. 
It was no small test of the man’s firmness 
and honesty, just at the moment when the 
king had raised him to the highest position in 
the kingdom ; but still he was firm. “ It is 
grievous to my heart,” he said, “that I am 
not able to serve your Grace in this matter. 

- But Lever bear in mind the words which 
your Highness spake unto me on my first 
coming into your noble service, bidding me 
first look up to God, and after God to you.” + 
Could any words have been nobler than 
these? But the king still persevered in his 
purpose; and, as we have seen, Sir Thomas 
resigned the seals. And now comes a lull 
before the storm. More has written _ his 
Apology, the last of his controversial works. 
The charges brought against him have utterly 
failed; and he leaves the heretics in other 
hands. 


The king at length usurps the title of Su- 
preme Head of the Church, and is married to 


Ann Bulleyn. Sir Thomas More foresees the 
dangers which lie in the future with an all but 
prophetic eye. “They will confirm these 
things with oaths,” he says to his son Roper. 
And this thought is ever present before him 
“If I have to choose between my conscience 
and the scaffold, shall I take the oath against 
my conscience and live, or shall I refuse it 
and die? It may come to this. If it does, 
what shall Ido?” Calmly, before the storm 
comes to ruffle his feelings and blind his 
judgment, he makes up his mind on what, 
before God and his own conscience, is his 
duty in the matter; and there is something 
deeply touching in the way in which, having 
come to a conclusion, he gathers his family 
around him, and talks to them of death and 
heaven, and thus tries to prepare them for 
the impending blow. He also divides his 
little estates as he wishes to leave them at his 
death: and now he is ready for the storm. 

And the storm comes. 

The king grows jealous of his former favor- 
ite. More declines to join the throng, and 


* Roper, p. 32. 
t Roper, 48. 
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help to swell the pomp of the coronation of 
Ann Bulleyn. 

His enemies attempt to involve him in the 
wild affair of the Nun of Kent. He clears 
himself in a letter, which proves that his ar- 
guments in his controversial writings against 
the rejection altogether of some of those 
superstitious observances, which had been so 
much abused and: carried to excess, were 
honest ones; for it seems that at first hehim- 
self was deceived by the nun, though he 
opened his eyes in time.* 

He is examined before the Bishop of Can- 
terbury and the Loré Chancellor, and. ac- 
quitted. But they take the opportunity to 
press upon him to change his mind as to the 
king’s divorce. He declares his views still 
unchanged; and when they find persuasion 
useless, in the king’s name, they threaten. 
“My Lords (he answers, in words which 
might well be written in gold), these terrors 
be arguments for CHILDREN, not for me.” t 
And having told his mind as he had told it 
before, he leaves them. 

The Duke of Norfolk next comes over to 
Chelsea to talk him over. “ Master More 
(he says), it is perilous striving with princes; 
—the revenge of princes is death!” “Is 
that all, my Lord?” replies Sir ‘T. More. 
“Then, in good faith, the difference between 
your Grace and me is but this—that I shall 
die to-day, and you to-morrow.” 

Then the statutes are passed which give to 


:|the king the title of Supreme Head of the 


Church, and regulate the succession. All 
persons refusing to take the prescribed oath 
are declared to be guilty of misprision of 
treason. The oath includes not only an ac 
knowledgment of the altered succession, but 
also of the lawfulness of the king’s late mar 
riage, and indirectly of the usurped suprem- 
acy. 

More is ordered to repair to Lambeth and 
take the oath. He leaves his home. He 
knows that he may never return. His heart 
is too full to speak. He dares not trust bim- 
self to take leave of his family. It seems as 
though it would break his heart; so he has- 
tily shuts the garden gate behind him, that 
they may not follow him as usual, and with a 
sad countenance steps into the boat, The 
bargemen push off. More says to his son, 
“TJ thank our Lord the field is won.”t The 


* More to Cromwell. Roper, App., p. 10L 
t Roper, p. 65. 
¢ Roper, p. 70. 
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vitterest pang is past. He has left forever 
his happy and beautiful home. 

At Lambeth the oath is offered him. He 
offers to swear to the succession, but declines 
to take the oath. In consequence, he is com- 
mitted to the Tower. 

In the Tower yard he meets Bishop Fisher ; 
ad it is truly a memorable meeting. “ Well 
met, my Lord (says Sir T. More); I hope we 
shall meet in heaven.” To which the Bishop 
replies, passing under the archway, “This 
should be the way, Sir Thomas. It’s a very 
strait gate we are in,” * 

When he reaches the Tower gate, the 
porter, as his custom, demands of his prisoner 
his upper garment as the perquisite of his 
office. “ Here, take it,” he says, giving him 
his cap. 

The time has been when he himself perse- 
cuted for conscience sake: now he himself is 
in prison, in danger of his life; and but one 
thing stands between him and his liberty— 
his conscience. He has had, as we have seen, 


no very strong views on the question of the 
supremacy of the Pope, though recent study 
of the Fathers has made him bow more fully 
to the authority of the church. But now the 


question is different: “ Can the PARLIAMENT 
make the KING the supreme head of the 
church?” This is the question. In his con- 
science he believes that it cannot; and he 
dares not swear against his conscience. 

From his prison-walls More takes his last 
look upon the Protestant struggle, against 
which he had fought so long. He cart now 
look back upon the past without those angry 
feelings which will rise in the tumult of the 
battle. We find him writing from his prison, 
that “though he grieves still over the vari- 
ances of belief” in the church, he yet “ not a 
little comforts his mind with the hope that, 
from some signs that he has marked of late, 
there is still good likelihood of a reconcilia- 
tion.” The great question seems to him to 
“hang upon a narrow point,” in that the 
Protestants have now allowed the necessity of 
works.} , 

The great error has been, he thinks, all 
along, that Luther and his party at first mis- 
took the doctrines taught by the monks for 
what the church really taught and believed, 
and thus attacked the church without reason.} 

* Bailey’s Life of Bishop Fisher, 


t Dialogue of Comfort against Tribulation. 
1847 ed. p. 38. 


t Ibid., p. 98 et seq. 





89 
If the Protestants will withdraw their attacks, 
perhaps the breach may be repaired. The. 
chances of a reconciliation are, however, 
much more distant than More has any idea 
of. We must leave them in the hands of 
Contarini and Pole, and return to More’s 
prison. 

He has done with heresy. He seems to 
feel that he was at one time too zealous 
against it—that he was carried away by his 
zeal. But now he bears no ill-will or malice 
to any—not even to the heretics; and he 
exhorts his friends, “if ever they have, by 
reason of their office, to punish evil men, to 
cleave fast to God, that no secret cruel affeo- 
tion, under the cloak of a just and virtuous 
zeal, creep in underneath.” * 

His wife gains permission to visit his cell. 
She is a worldly woman, and cannot under- 
stand her husband’s scruples at all. She re- 
proaches him for “so playing the fool as to 
lie in his filthy prison, when he might be 
abroad at his liberty, if he only would do 
what all the bishops but one had already 
done.” She reminds him of his Chelsea 
home, and wonders “ what in God’s name he 
means here fondly totarry!” More looks up 
into her face with a gentle smile, and says to 
her, “I pray thee, good Mistress Alice, tell 
me one thing—is not this house as nigh 
heaven as mine own? ” t 

Another and deeper trial awaits him. His 
favorite daughter Margaret comes to him, and 
begs him, with all the earnestness of her pas- 
sionate love, to save himself and his family, 
and to change his mind. 

She refers to his privations in prison, and 
his poor orphaned family at home. 


“« T believe, Meg,’ he answers, ‘ that they that 
have put me here ween they have done mea 
high displeasure; but I assure thee on my 
faith, mine own good daughter, if it had not 
been for my wife, and ye that be my children 
(whom I account the chief part of my charge), 
I would not have failed long ere this to have 
closed myself in as’ strait a room, and a 
straiter too. But since I came hither without 
mine own desert, I trust that God of his 
goodness will discharge me of my care, and 
with his gracious help supply my lack among 
you. I find no cause, I thank God, Meg, to 
reckon myself in worse case here than in mine 
own house; for methinketh God maketh me 
wanton, and setteth me on his lap and dan 
dleth me.” 

* A godly instruction, written in priso’ 
ish Woke” Tae Poe Bee Eng 


t Roper, p. 79. ¢ Roper, p. 72. 
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Margaret Roper herself, in a letter to her 
sister Allington, has given us a touching ac- 
count of one of her interviews with her 
father.* Those who doubt More’s sincerity, 
or speak of his “ persisting in his treasons,” 
would do well to study it. Margaret, after 
consulting with her friends, had again, and it 
would seem for the last time, entreated More 
to change his mind, and urged all the argu- 
ments which her friends’ and her own inge- 
nuity could suggest. 


“‘He looked sadly again,’ she says, ‘ and 
earnestly said unto me, Daughter Margaret, 
we two have talked of this thing oftener than 
twice or thrice. And the same tale in effect 
that you tell me now herein, and the same 
fear too, have you twice told me before; and 
I have twice answered you, too, that in this 
matter, if it were possible for me to do the 
thing that might content the king’s grace, 
and God therewith not offended, then hath no 
man taken this oath already more gladly than 
Iwould do... . 

“« As 1 have before told you, I have, ere I 
came here, not left unbethought or unconsid- 
ered the very most, and the uttermost, that 
can by possibility fall; and, albeit 1 know 
mine own frailty full well, and the natural 
faintness of mine own heart, yet, if I had not 
trusted that God should give me strength 
rather to endure all things than offend him, 
by swearing ungodly against mine own con- 
science, you may be very sure I would not 
have come here. And since I look in this 
matter but only unto God, it maketh me little 
matter though men call it as it please them, 
and say it is no conscience, but a foolish 
scruple. ... 

“*But for the conclusion, daughter Marga- 
ret, of all this matter, as I have often told 
you, I take not upon me neither to define nor 
dispute these matters. J never wrote nor 
spake in any company any word of reproach 
against any thing that the Parliament had 
passed. ... I meddle not with the conscience 
of any other man. . .. But as concerning 
mine own self, for thy comfort shall I say, 
daughter, to thee, that mine own conscience 
in this matter is such as may well stand with 
mine own salvation: thereof am I, Megge, as 
sure as that God isin heaven. And therefore, 
as for all the remnant, goods, lands, and life 
both (if the chance should so fortune), I verily 
trust in God he shall rather strengthen me to 
bear the Joss than, against this conscience, to 
swear and put my soul in peril.’ 

“+ But yet, father,’ quoth I, ‘by my troth, 
I fear me | sore that this matter will bring 
you in marvellous heavy trouble.’ 

“* Margaret,’ quod my father, ‘I left not 

* More’s English Works, p. 1434 





even this gear unthought of. . . . I counted, 
Marget, full many a restless night, while my 
wife slept, and weened I had slept too, what 
peril were possible for to fall to me so far 
forth, that [ am sure there can come none 
above. And in devising, daughter, thereupon 
I had a full heavy heart. But yet [thank our 
Lord, for all that, I never thought to change, 
though the very uttermost should happen 
that my fears ran upon.’ 

“* Father,’ quod I,. . . ‘ peradventure yon 
should [hereafter] think that you think not 
now, and then peradventure it would be too 
late!’ 

“«Too late! daughter,’ quod my fathen 
‘Margaret! I beseech our Lord that if ever 
I do make such a change, it may be too late, 
indeed! For well I wot the change cannot 
. good for my soul that should grow only by 
ear. 


The poor weeping daughter ‘can say no 
more. Her heart is too full to speak. Bus 
as her tears drop one by one upon the ground, 
these calm and soothing words pour on like 
healing oil from the eloquent lips of her 
father :— 


“«Mistrust God, Megge, will I not, though 
I feel me faint. I will do as St. Peter did, 
call upon Christ, and pray him to help; and 
I trust he shall set his holy hand unto me, 
and in the stormy seas hold me from drown 
ing. Yea, and if he suffer me to play St 
Peter further, and fall, yet shall I trust that 
he will cast his tender eye upon me, as he 
did upon St. Peter, and make me stand up 
again, and confess the truth of my conscience 
afresh. . . . And therefore, mine own good 
daughter, never trouble thy mind for an 
thing that ever shall happen to mein this 
world. Nothing can come but that God wills 
And I make me very sure, that whatsoever 
that be, seem it never so bad in sight, it shall 
indeed be the best. And with this, my good 
child, I pray you heartily be you and all your 
sisters, and my sons too, comfortable and ser 
vicable to your good mother my wife. And 
of your good husbands I have no manner of 
doubt. Commend me to them all, and to my 
good daughter Allington, and to all my other 
friends, sisters, nieces, nephews, and allies, 
and unto all our servants, man, woman, and 
child, and all my good neighbors ang] our ae 
quaintances abroad. And I right heartily 
pray both you and them to serve God, and be 
merry and rejoice in him. And if any thing 
ne gn me that ye would be loth, pray to 
God for me, but trouble not youre f: as I 


shall full heartily pray for us all that we m 
meet together once in heaven, where we shall 
make merry forever, and never have trouble 
hereafter.’ ” 
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Margaret Roper could say no more; and 
what can we say? We pass by the trial; 
for our space compels us to pass by what is 
much more important, the series of More’s 
prison letters.* We pass by the touching 
scene upon the Tower wharf, where, in the 
midst of the bills and the halberts of the 
soldiers, father and daughter clasped one an- 
other in a last embrace, and tears trickled 
down the hard cheeks of the guardsmen at 
the sight of their fatherly and daughterly 
affection. Weare glad to give the rest in 
Mr. Froude’s own words :— 


“The four days which remained to him he 
spent in prayer and in severe bodily disci- 
shine. On the night of the 5th of July, al- 
though he did not know the time which had 
been fixed for his execution, yet, with an in- 
stinctive feeling that it was near, he sent his 
daughter Margaret his hair-shirt and whip, as 
having no more need for them, with a part- 
ing blessing of affection. 

“ He then lay down and slept quietly. At 
daybreak he was awoke by the entrance of Sir 
Thomas Pope, who had come to confirm his 
anticipations, and to tell him that it was the 
king’s pleasure that he should suffer at nine 
o'clock that morning. He received the news 
with utter composure. I am much bounden 
to the king, he said, for the benefits and 
honors he has bestowed upon me; and, so 
help me God, most of all am I bounden to 
him that it pleaseth his Majesty to rid me 
shortly out of the miseries of this present 
world. 

“ Pope told him the king desired he would 
-bot use many words on the scaffold. ‘ Mr. 
Pope,’ he answered, ‘ you do well to give me 
warning ; for, otherwise, I had purposed some- 
what to have spoken, but no matter where- 
with his Grace should have cause to be of- 
fended. Howhbeit, whatever I intended, I 
shall obey his Highness’ command.’ 

“ He afterwards discussed the arrangements 
for his funeral, at which he begged that his 
family might be present; and when all was 
settled, Pope rose to leave him. He was an 
old friend. He took More’s hand and wrung 
it, and, quite overcome, burst into tears. 

** Quiet yourself, Mr. Pope,’ More said, 
‘and be not discomfited, for I trust we shall 
once see each other full merrily when we shall 
live and love together in eternal bliss.’ 

“So about nine of the clock he was brought 
by the lieutenant out of the Tower, his beard 
being long, which fashion he had never before 
used—his face pale and lean, carrying in his 
hands a red cross, casting his eyes often to- 
wards heaven, He had been unpopular as a 


* There are thirteen of these in More’s English 
Works. 
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judge, and one or two persons in the crowd 
were insolent to him; but the distance was 
short, and soon over, as all else was nearly 
over now. 

“The scaffold had been awkwardly erected, 
and shook as he placed his foot upon the lad- 
der. ‘See me safe up,’ he said to Kingstony 
‘for my coming down I can shift for myself? 
He began to speak to the people, but the - 
sheriff begged Fim not to proceed; and he 
contented himself with asking for their prayers, 
and desiring them to bear witness for him 
that he died in the faith of the holy Catholis 
Church, and a faithful servant of God and the 
king. He then repeated the Miserere Psalm 
on his knees; and when he had ended and 
had risen, the executioner, with an emotion 
which promised ill for the manner in which 
his part in the tragedy would be accomplished, 
begged his forgiveness. More kissed him, 
‘Thou art to do me the greatest benefit 
that I can receive, he said; ‘pluck up thy 
spirit, man, and be not afraid to do thing 
office. My neck is very short; take heed, 
therefore, that thou strike not awry for saving 
of thine honesty.’ The executioner offered to 
tie his eyes. ‘I will cover them myself,’ he 
said; and, binding them ina cloth which he 
had brought with him, he knelt and laid his 
head upon the block. The fatal stroke was 
about to fall, when he signed for a momen 
delay, while he moved aside his beard. 

“* Pity that should be cut,’ he murmured, 
‘that has not committed treason.’ With 
which strange words—the strangest, perhaps, 
ever uttered at such a time—the lips most 
famous through Europe for eloquence and 
wisdom closed forever. 

“This was the execution of Sir Thomas 
More; an act which was sounded out into the 
farthest corners of the earth, and was the 
world’s wonder, as well for the circumstances 
under which it was perpetrated, as for the 

reternatural composure with which it was 

orne. Something of this calmness may have 
been due to his natural temperament, some- 
thing to an unaffected weariness of a world 
which, in his eyes, was plunging into the ruin 
of the latter days. But those fair hues of 
sunny cheerfulness caught their color from 
the simplicity of his faith, and never was there 
a Christian’s victory over death more grandly 
evidenced than in that last scene. ‘ 

“History will rather dwell upon the inc 
dents of the execution than attempt a sentence 
upon those who willed that it should be. Is 
= at once most piteous and most inevita- 

e.” 


From Mr. Froude’s opinion on the last 


point we, however, dissent. Henry VIII. had 
nothing to fear from Sir Thomas More except 


* Froude’s History, vol. ii., p. 880 et seq. 
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his example, and that, not an example of 
sedition but of dutiful allegiance to the king, 
controlled only by allegiance to his own con- 
science. 

History will endorse the sentiment of 
Charles V., uttered to the English ambassador 
when he heard of More’s death :— 

“Well,” said the emperor, “this will we 
say, If we had been the master of such a ser- 
vant, we would rather have lost the best city 
of our dominions than have lost such a coun- 
sellor.”* 

And now, finally, to gather up the threads 
which we have dropped in this essay. 

We have endeavored to discover More’s 
early religious views, without claiming for 
them an originality which they did not alto- 
gether possess ; we have watched the influence 
of the Protestant struggle upon his mind; we 
have not refrained from fully disclosing the 
darkest of his convictions, and the darkest of 
the actions which they prompted; we have 
thrown over the period of his Chancellorship, 
which, in the hands of his biographers, is the 

* Roper, p. 95. 





brightest portion of his life, a shadow which 
we have likened to the shadow of death; we 
have seen his sun to break from its clouds, 
and to shine most serenely towards the time 
of his calm and wonderful setting; and in the 
unmistakably earnest light which that sunset 
has cast back over the whole of his life, we 
have tried to reveal, chiefly from his private 
letters, the undercurrent of his religious feel- 
ings. In doing this, we have found that, while 
More’s character, in those respects in which 
it has always and ever will be justly admired, 
remains altogether unsullied, there yet lin- 
gered about him by far too much of earthly 
error to admit of our regarding him as a saint, 
But, at the same time, we have found through- 
out, so clear and unmistakable a consistency 
between his convictions and his life, so won 
derful a symmetry and integrity of soul, 
that, in spite of his modern detractors, we 
venture to restore him to that niche in the 
temple of heroes, which, to say the least, it 
would have been graceful in them not to have 
rashly attempted to invade. 





A successFrut exploration of South Aus- 
tralia has been made by Mr. J. M’Douall Stuart, 
who was the draughtsman in Captain Stuart’s 
second great Australian expedition, who has re- 
turned to Adelaide. After crossing the inhos- 
pitable region of Lake Torrens, he travelled in 
@ zigzag course, and returned with a knowledge 
of about forty thousand square miles of new 
country, of which nearly one half is fit for im- 
mediate occupation. Mr. Stuart’s discoveries 
have considerably weakened the supposition once 
entertained that the interior of Australia is an 
arid desert. There is now every reason to 
believe that there are patches of good country 
intersected with scrub, throughout the whole 
length of the western side of the Australian con- 
tinent. The country from Lake Torrens to the 
Gulf of Carpentaria, the route of the early ex- 
plorers, is no doubt a barren one, and the future 
tract, from south to north, must be along the 
elevated country in the west. Mr. Stuart had 
only one companion, besides an aborigine, and 
they were at one time dependent on their guns 
for a whole month to preserve themselves from 
actual starvation. The country through which 
they travelled was varied; sometimes it was 
through a splendid alluvial country, very fertile, 
where kangaroo, emu, and cockatoos abounded, 
and at other times they passed through sandy 
scrub and stony deserts of the worst description. 





In twenty-nine degrees south latitude Mr. Stuart 
discovered the finest creck he had ever seen in 
Australia. It had long, permanent reaches, 
fishes were in the water, rushes along the banks, 
and gum-trees around. He also found perma- 
nent water at Andamoka, and auriferous quarts 
reefs. Mr. Stuart has applied for a lease of 
fifteen hundred square miles of the country he 
has discovered. The South Australian House 
of Assembly have agreed to give him a fourteen 
years’ lease of the land, which is to be rent free 
for the first seven years. The lessee is joined 
in his speculation by Mr. Campbell, a wealthy 
South Australian stock owner. The fifteen hun- 
dred square miles which will be leased is about 
the size of Cumberland, one of the largest coun- 
ties in England. Owing to the discoveries of 
Stuart, no doubt is now entertained of the mag- 
nificent pastoral qualities of the interior of Sow 
Australia. The new discoveries are to the 
north-east of Lake Torrens. Eyre, the explorer, 
believed this country to be a desert; yet he ex- 

ressed his surprise, while in the region of the 
ake, that while hot, scorching winds repeatedly 
swept across to the coast, yet.storms which came 
up from seawards generally passed inland to the 
north-east ; that when the wind was from the 
north-east it was comparatively cool; and thas 
large flocks of parrots, of an unknown variety, 
came from that quarter.—Press, 
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CHAPTER V.—BRIDLED AND SADDLED. 


WE once heard a remark drop from a pair 
of the sweetest lips that ever belonged to a 
gentle philosopher, of the truth of which we 
have been the more convinced the more we 
have watched the vagaries and eccentricities 
into which its victims are drawn by that affec- 
tion of the brain called by the wise folly, and 
by fools love. “In all cases of attachment,” 
said our beautiful moralist, “depend upon it 
one must be always bridled and saddled, the 
other always booted and spurred.” Of the 
truth of this axiom experience has left us not 
the slightest doubt ; but what a lesson does it 
convey as to the inherent selfishness of man- 
kind, and the insufficiency of any earthly 
blessing to confer perfect happiness. The 
one that is “ bridled and saddled” has indeed 
“a jade’s time of it,” the one that is “ booted 
and spurred” uses the latter instruments 
ruthlessly and without remorse. Who would 
be the loser in the game? Who would not 
wish to hold the bridle and apply the spurs ? 
And yet perhaps there may come a time when 
it will be unspeakable happiness to feel that 
we have had all the suffering and all the sor- 
row, proudly conscious that we have been 

bridled and saddled” all our lives, and are 
about to die honestly in our harness at the 
end. Woe to the “booted and spurred” 
one, then. When the kindly face will be 
seen never again but in our dreams—when 
the fond heart we have wrung so often is at 
peace for evermore—when a world’s wealth 
and an age of longing cannot unsay the cruel 
word, nor recall the cold glance—when hope 
is dead, and even wishing a bitter mockery, 
how much better to sleep peacefully beneath 
the daisies, wearied with the strife, subdued 
in the defeat, than to pluck them for a re- 
membrance which shall pass away indeed, but 
shall leave a blank more unendurable than the 
pain from which we prayed so fervently to be 
delivered. 

A pair are walking on the terrace at Bough- 
ton in the golden flush of a fine September 
morning; one is “bridled and saddled,” the 
other “ booted and spurred.” 

Mary Cave, we need hardly observe, was a 
lady of no undeviating habits, no precise ob- 
server of times and seasons, Some days she 
would idle away the whole morning in bed, 
reading her letters, stitching at her embroid- 
ery, and wasting her time; on other occasions 
she would bustle up with the lark—and when 





Mary was busy, no one in the house, not even 
studious Lord Vaux himself, could be suffered 
to remain quiet. 

On the morning in question she was un- 
usually wakeful, and this is the more unace 
countable ‘inasmuch as her sleep had been 
fitful and broken the whole night through, 
disturbed with dreams, and harrassed with in- 
congruous thoughts and fancies. Was she 
over-fatigued, peor Mary! with her day’s hawk- 
ing, and the rapidity of Bayard’s bounding 
movements ; or was it that hard-fought game 
at chess played on till nearly midnight in the 
withdrawing-room, with many a false move, 
and many a smothered sigh? Why will that 
image never leave her brain? The studious 
brow bent over the shining pieces, the slender 
hand clenched on the board’s-edge, the long, 
sheathed rapier meeting the point of its 
shadow on the polished oak floor, and the 
weary, weary look on that face when its eyes 
were raised to hers jn the intricacies of the 
game. Why was he so weary? What was 
the secret reason of this overpowering melan- 
choly, so different from the characteristic jollity 
of Sir Giles and the other Cavaliers? Could 
she ever penetrate it? Could she ever find 
her way deep, deep into that great, proud, in- 
scrutable heart? Had she already done so? 
A thrill, keen enough to be painful, shot 
through her at the thought. Up and dressed, 
she walked to her window and looked out at 
the fair, calm, joyous morning, so full of hop 
and peace and happiness, so at variance with 
her own torn, restless, wayward mind! The 
sun was even now a hand’s-breadth above the 
horizon ; his light had already tinged the dark 
tops of the cedars on the opposite hill with a 
purple glow. Patches of the undulating park 
were gilded with his beams; a skein of wild 
fowl, disturbed in their quiet refuge down 
amongst the osiers, were winging their arrowy 
flight, clear and distinct, against the pearly gray 
of the morning sky, flushing here and there into 
a faint pink tinge. The deer, rising to shake 
the dew-drops from their flanks, were still in 
dusky shadow, while the woodpigeon cooing 
sofily from the topmost branches of a fir-tree, 
trimmed her sleek plumage in a flood of light 
from the morning sun. The fragrance of a 
hundred roses clustering round the basement 
of the old Manor House, stole in upon Mary, 
soothing her with associations and memories 
of the past. What are all the chronicles of 
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history, ali the diaries of the most inveterate 
journalist, to the vivid reality that a simple 
strain of music, the scent of the commonest 
wild-flower, can conjure up at a moment’s no- 
tice? Beneath her the smooth bowling-green, 
that necessary adjunct to every country-house 
in the olden time, stretched its shaven surface, 
innocent even of a daisy to mar its level uni- 
formity, while broad terraces, with here and 
there a rough stone vase, and here and there 
a standard rose-tree, carried the eye onwards 
into the forest beauties, and wild irregularity 
af the thickly wooded park. 

A spare, slight figure was already traversing 
these terraces, pacing to and fro with swift, 
determined strides, buried deep in thought, 
and plucking ever and anon a blossom or a 
leaf, which he crumbled nervously in his hand, 
and cast aside. 

Mary was this morning seized with an ear- 
nest desire to tend her roses. She stepped 
out upon the terrace, her white robe falling in 
graceful folds about her shapely figure, her 
brown hair waving in the breeze, her rich, ripe 
beauty glowing in the sun, her proud head 
thrown back with an air of enforced indiffer- 
ence, her whole gait and bearing stately and 
majestic as aqueen. Yet she trembled as she 


approached that plain, unpretending man; 
and her voice shook audibly as she bid him 
“good-morrow,” and interrupted his solitary 
musings. 

“You are early, my lord,” said Mary; “and 


equipped, I see, fora journey. Must we, then, 

* lose our guest sosoon? Itisnot Lord Vaux’s 
custom to suffer his friends to depart after one 
night’s lodgings; and you will scarce get leave 
from any of us to bid farewell at such short 
notice.” 

Falkland was courtesy itself, and the grav- 
est of mankind has no objection to his medi- 
tations being disturbed by a pretty woman at 
any hour of the day or night, so he smiled as 
be replied :— 

“Tt would need no second bidding for a 
fired and unwilling soldier to remain in such 
pleasant quarters, and least of all from you, 
Mistress Mary, stanchest of loyalists, and 
kindest and oldest of friends.” 

Mary colored with pleasure, and her eyes 
shone and moistened while he spoke; her 
every nerve thrilled to the tones of that harsh, 
impressive voice. “One more day,” she said; 
“we will only plead forone more day. There 
is still much to be done. I have a long cor- 
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réspondence to show you. There are traitors 
even about the Queen; and we must play an- 
other game at chess! You know I never 
could bear to be beaten. I must have my re 
venge.” 

How soft and tender was her voice, how ir 
resolute her gestures, how different her man- 
ner from that assured, self-possessed air with 
which she addressed every one else in the 
world. He could not see it; he noticed no 
change ; he was not thinking about chess: his 
was the great game played on the squares 
that were slippery with blood. 

“Tt must not be, gentle Mistress Mary,” he 
replied. “These are days in which we must 
all of us put our shoulders to the wheel. 
Alas! it need not have been so once. You 
know, none better, how the ruler of the ship 
has failed to shift his ballast, and to trim his 
sails. He saw the course he felt it was his 
duty to steer, and he scorned to turn aside for 
shoal or quicksand. Yet I cannot but revere 
the man, be he monarch or subject, who will 
sacrifice his all toa principle. The die is cast 
now, Mistress Mary ; it is too late to look back. 
We must throw the helve after the hatchet, 
and stand or fall together, one and all.” 

Her eyes sparkled, though her cheek paled. 
It was sweet thus to be associated with him 
no matter what the purpose, no matter what 
the result. She would stand or fall, woman- 
like, with her party, at all hazards; that 
means, she would follow Falkland, right or 
wrong. She said as much, and he went on, 
more as it seemed to himself than to her:— 

“Yes; we must stand or fall now. The 
last appeal, which I would cheerfully have 
laid my head on the block to avoid, has been 
resorted to, and by the decjsion of the God 
of battles must we now abide. War is surely 
excusable ifit lead to peace. O, Peace! Peace! 
I see her in my dreams, with her olive- 
branch and her dove-like eyes, and the skirt 
of her pure white robe dabbled with blood 
from the carnage through which she must 
pass. I stretch my arms to clasp her round 
the knees, and implore her to remain, and 
she vanishes, and I wake—wake to what? 
To see merry England devastated from sea to 
sea, her quiet homesteads smoking, her fertile 
valleys spoiled and trampled by the hoof of 
war. Widows and orphans appealing to my 
sovereign and his advisers to restore them 
their lost protectors. Thank God for my 
countrymen ! that the worst scenes of rapine 
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‘and violence are spared us—that when’ the 
fight is over, men cannot at once forget that 
they come of the same stock, and speak the 
same language. But how long is this to last ? 
How long will it be ere some unavoidable 
act of cruelty leads to reprisals, and all the 
horrors of ancient civil war are enacted over 
again? What will England be then? Oh, 
that I for one may not live to see those times ! 
—that I may die like a soldier under harness, 
and be spared a suffering worse a thousand 
times than such a death!” 

“ But these calamities will be averted,” she 
exclaimed eagerly, for her heart bid her be- 
lieve that Providence itself would interpose 
to save such a being as Falkland. “ Another 
victory or two and the Parliament must suc- 
cumb. Cannot Waller be cajoled? Is not 
Essex wavering? Have we not the wealth 
and the lands, and the old blood of England, 
all on our side? Are we not prepared, every 
one of us, to die if need be in the cause?” 
And she would have died for it willingly then 
and there—she would have asked nothing 
better than to “seal her testimony,” as her 
Puritan enemies would have termed it, “ with 
her blood,” but it must have been with her 
hand in Falkland’s—with her eyes fixed on 
Falkland’s face. Verily, a woman’s patriot- 
ism is influenced by other than the love of 
country. Nevertheless, if not sincere politi- 
cians, they are unfailing partisans ; and Mary 
was as stanch a Cavalier as ever drew a 
sword. 

“ And therefore it is that I must away to- 
day before the sun is another hour higher in 
the sky,” said Falkland, with the rare smile 
that illuminated his plain features into actual 
beauty—that found its way straight to his 
companion’s heart. “ If our forces should be 
engaged ; if the Parliament should be worsted, 
or we ourselves defeated ; in either case, Mis- 
.tress Mary, you would not have me absent 
from my post?” 

“In either case,” she replied, with her voice 
trembling, her eyes deepening and moisten- 
ing once more, “in either case, Lord Falk- 
land, I would be the last woman on earth to 
bid you stay. Ay! even if I had the right, 
the last on earth, because—because I—” 

She hesitated, changed color, and stooped 
to pluck a rose, which she picked to pieces, 
unconscious what she did; but she averted 
her looks from her companion, and seemed to 
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count the tender pink petals as they fell noise- 
lessly on the gravel path. Was he blind? 
was he totally insensible ? was the man ma» 
ble, that he could proceed so calmly and ‘un 
consciously — 

“There must be no reserve; we must cast 
all into the treasury, and hold back nothing 
It is a small thing that I give my life; there 
is more than life to be sacrificed—happiness 
and home, and all the holiest affections of a 
man. I leave my duties,” he spoke musingly 
and dreamily now; “I leave my children—I 
leave my dear fond wife "— 

“ Hold, my lord!” interrupted Mary, with 
an abruptness which, though it was lost on 
her companion, was none the less startling to 
herself, that her breath came quick and her 
heart seemed to stop beating—* Hold! we 
have but little time before us; let us attend 
to the business in hand. I have letters to 
show you here.” She drew a packet from 
her bosom as she spoke, one single missive 
detaching itself from the rest, and fluttering 
unobserved to their feet. “Letters from 
Jermyn; letters from Walter Montague, who 
writes like a Jesuit as he is; one from poor 
Marguerite, your old partner, my lord, in 
many a merry dance. There are traitors 
even in the Court; there are traitors about 
the Queen. We want the clear head, and the 
the true heart, and the ready hand. Read 
those, Lord Falkland, and tell us all what is 
to be done next.” 

He took the papers from her hand and 
perused them attentively. Again the light 
from within seemed to break over his whole 
countenance; and he returned them to her, 
quietly remarking, with an inquiring look, 
“There is still a link wanting in the chain, 
Mistress Mary. Have I seen them all?” 

The fallen missive lay under the skirt of 
her robe. For an instant she hesitated, and 
moved so as completely to cover the spot 
where it lay, then stooped to pick it up, and 
blushing scarlet, placed it open in Lord Falke 
land’s hands. 

“One more,” she said, “from Lord Gor 
ing; here itis. He always writes so foolishly ; 
he is so wild and thoughtless. Do not think 
—I mean you cannot suppose—” 

Her confusion overcame her completely. 
He did not seem to notice it. Ere he had 
perused a dozen lines he gave a little start, 


and then his port became loftier, his manner 
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more courteous than ever, as he folded up the 
document and returned it to her, coldly ob- 
serving— 

“This letter is private, Mistress Mary; 
and, pardon me for the remark, highly char- 
acteristic of the writer. Iwas not aware you 
knew Lord Goring so well.” 

She could bear it no longer ; pride, reserve, 
prudence, decorum—all gave way before the 
force of that hopeless, passionate love, sweep- 
ing in its headlong violence over every rational 
consideration, every earthly obstacle. 

“And you think I care for him?” she 
sobbed out wildly; “ that profligate, that ad- 
venturer—that licentious, bold, bad man. 
You think it—that J care for him. Only say 
so !—only let me hear it from your own lips. 
EZ, who have had but: one ideal ever since I 
was a girl—J, who have dared to worship the 
best, the noblest, the greatest of mankind.” 
She had caught his hand while she spoke, 
covered it with kisses, and was pressing it al- 
most fiercely against her own beating heart ; 
“I, who have loved the very ground you trod 
on for your sake; who have been content to 
toil and scheme and suffer in the Cause, only 
to have a share in your work, a claim to your 
notice. I, who have loved you—yes, loved 


you, Falkland !—and I tell you so now boldly, 
for, come what may, I swear from henceforth 
never to see your face again—who have loved 
you for years fondly, madly, faithfully—with- 


out hope of a return. And yow think lightly 
of me at the last. Oh! what will become 
of me; how shall I ever hold up my head 
again?” 

She burst into tears as she spoke. She 
clasped his hand with both of hers closer and | 
closer to her heart, murmuring over it fond, 
broken, unintelligible words; then suddenly 
drawing herself up, looked him full in the 
face. “ Falkland,” she said, “from this hour 
we never meet again; but for your sake I 
give myself wholly and unreservedly to the 
Cause—for your sake I devote myself to it, 
body and soul!” 








She swept past him into the house with | 
the stately bearing she knew so well how to: 
assume. The proud spirit bore her up the! 
wide staircase and through the long passages | 
to her own chamber. If she gave way when | 
the door was locked and she had to wrestle | 
it out unassisted with the one great fatality 
of her life, what is that tous? “ Verily the; 
heart knoweth its own bitterness.” 
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We do not assert that from the corner of 
her window she did not watch him ride away 
on his eventful and fatal journey; but her 
oath was religiously kept from that hour, for 
on earth she never saw Lord Falkland’s fate 
again, 

And he paced once more up and down the 
terrace, and thought of the beautiful woman 
who had so unreservedly cast herself upon his 
generosity, and so frankly confessed to him 
her wild and hopeless love. Then he remen+ 
bered a fond, faithful face at home; and'a 
thrill of pain shot through him as he reflected 
how he might never see that face agaii. 
“ Alas, alas!” he said, almost aloud, “is it 
even so? Is there no peace, no happiness on 
earth? Must there Le nothing but conffict 
and sorrow, and envy and strife, in public ds 
in private. Women’s hearts sore and break 
ing, men grappling at each other’s throats 
Peace, Peace! must I look for thee in vaih, 
save in another world? Oh! I am weary of 
the times—God grant I may be out of them 
ere long!” 

They were soon mounted for the journey, 
and a gallant cavaleade they made. Lord 
Vaux himself, bareheaded, conducted his how 
ored guest to the door. Grace Allonby pre- 
sented the stirrup-cup, at which good Sir 
Giles took a long and hearty pull. Habit is 
second nature after ail; and in those days 
men belted on their swords and thrust theni- 
selves into their stout buff-coats on the eve of 
an engagement with as few misgivings and tis 
little ceremony as would precede a stag-hunt 
or a hawking match. Even Grace postponed 


her tears till after their departure, and ne- 


cepted the ceremonious farewells of the Cav- 
aliers ; and admired the Cornet’s sorrel horse, 
perhaps also the sorrel’s rider, as if her father 
were not bound on a hazardous enterprise, 
and engaged in a sinking cause. 

Ah, we may prate as we will of the prestige 


| of success; we may talk of the smile of pros- 


perity, the favoring gale of fortune. It is 
pleasantest, no doubt, and easiest too, to ride 
a winning race; but if we want to see exam- 
ples of unflinching endurance, brilliant hero 
ism, and superhuman devotion, we must look 
‘for them amongst the partisans of a sinking 
cause—amongst the Bonapartists of 1814; 


| amongst the Royalists of the Revolution; 
, amongst the adherents of weak, chivalrous, 


misguided Prince Charlie, and amongst the 
loyal gentlemen who closed their ranks around 
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his ill-fated ancestor, who grudged not +o 
lavish their treasure and their blood in support 
of a principle which their better sense told 
many of them, as it told Falkland, it was 
hopeless to attempt to establish. , 
Cornet Bosville, however, was absent and 
pre-occupied during all these courteous prep- 
arations for departure. To Sir Giles’ pledge, 
which half emptied the stirrup-cup, he gave 
but a cold return, To Lord Vaux’s hospita- 
ble entreaties that he would come back at 
some future time, and improve an acquaint- 
ance so auspiciously begun, he replied indeed 
in an eager affirmative, but left off in the 
middle of his sentence, and looked about him 
with the air of a man who is expecting some- 
thing or somebody that fails to arrive. He 
was wondering where the bright vision of last 
night was hid? Why she did not appear to 
bid them farewell? Could she be watching 
them from the window. of her chamber, and 
which was the happy window? At least these 
roses were likely to be her peculiar care, and 
the Cornet plucked one from its stem and hid 
it away carefully in the breast of his buff coat. 
And Grace saw the movement, and wondered 
why he did it? and blushed as she thought 
of one or two possible “ wherefores,” and ad- 
mired the sorrel more than ever. Cross-pur- 
poses again. It is weil we cannot look into 
one another’s hearts. Would Grace . have 
been pleased or mortified could those soft 
dark eyes of hers have pierced through the 
Cornet’s buff-coat, and point-lace kerchief, and 
Flanders linen, to read the secrets hid beneath 
those defences? Would the young soldier 
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himself have been gratified had he known 
which was really Mary Cave’s own chamber, 
and could he have looked through some four 
feet of stonework and seen with the eyes of 
the flesh that lady’s deep, wild, passionate 
distress? Why was he not up half an hour 
earlier, and in the garden, to overhear her 
conversation with Falkland, and her last long 
farewell? Would it have altered the whole 
course of his after-life, and nullified the vaga- 
ries which it is the author’s province to re- 
cord ?—or is there no such thing as free will? 
and is the Cornet, like his fellows, but a well- 
dressed puppet in the hands of destiny? Sir 
Giles is right, after all, He attends to the 
business of the moment; he returns to the 
stirrup-eup, which he finishes at a draught ; 
he marshals his own and Lord Falkland’s re- 
tainers in military order outside the court. 

“God bless thee, Gracey! Take care of 
‘Diamond,’” says the old man, in a broken 
whisper and with tearful eyes, to his darling,; 
but his voice rings out manly and cheerful the 
next instant, as he addresses Lord Falkland 
—‘ Every thing is prepared, my lord. There 
is no time to be lost; may I give the word to 
march ?” 

A trumpet sounds. A small penon, with 
the royal arms upon it, is hoisted by an honest 
English-looking yeoman. Horses snort and 
trample ; steel and stirrup-irons ring cheerily ; 
hats are waved and farewells exchanged once 
more, and the men ride off to fight and bleed, 
and the women remain to watch and weep 
and pray. 


CHAPTER VI.—BOOTED AND SPURRED. 


In the sheds and outbuildings of an old 
straggling farm-house upon the outskirts of 
the quiet town of Newbury, are quartered a 
squadron of Colepepper’s regiment of horse. 
Chargers are stamping and snorting, and 
munching the long yellow straw, of which 
they pull out and waste as much as they con- 
sume. Strong well-built yeomen-looking 
troopers are tramping about in their heavy 
boots, now in the dairy, now in the kitchen, 
jingling their spurs, clattering their swords, 
grinning at their own broad jokes, and making 
themselves very sufficiently at home. Buxom 
country lasses, confused yet not altogether 
displeased by the number and fervency of 
their admirers, bustle here and there, with 
scarlet cheeks and laughing tones, and rustic 
rejoinders to the rustic gallantries of their 
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guests. The goodman of the house, one of 
those prudent individuals who aspire to run 
with the hare and hunt with the hounds, being: 
astanch king’s man for the nonce, bestirs. 
himself to draw his strongest ale and slice 
his fattest bacon for the refreshment of the 
troops. His neighbor, a quarter of a mile: 
off yonder, on the opposite hill, has got wild 
Lord Goring for a lodger, and he blesses pis 
stars to think what an escape he has himself 
had of such a visitation, and wonders whether 
Neighbor Hodge has sent his pretty daughters. 
out of the way. 

A month or two ago he had a visit of the: 
same description from a few of Waller’s godly 
cavalry, and he reflects that notwithstanding 
their rigid discipline, long faces, and pious. 
ejaculations, the soldiers of the Parliament 
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were as eager to eat of the best and drink 
of the strongest as the noisy Cavaliers who 
are even now turning his house upside down. 
Nay, the exhortations and awakenings of the 
former were not confined exclusively to male 
converts; and black-browed, red-elbowed 
Joan had administered such a slap of the face 
to a certain proselytizing corporal as sent him 
down on the dairy floor with the suddenness 
and precision of a round-shot.. Verily the 
. man of war, under whatsoever banner he 
fights, is too apt to arrogate to himself the 
exclusive protection of Beauty ; nor whatever 
might be the shortcomings and backslidings 
of the Puritan party, could the cavaliers be 
held entirely blameless on this score. 

Our acquaintance Dymocke, grave and ill- 
favored as is his long, weatherbeaten visage, 
scored with the lines of more than forty years, 
has yet a dry, confident way with him that 
works wonders with the female sex. Let the 
daughters of Eve say what they will, there is 
no man in whom they take such an interest 
as a confirmed, sarcastic old bachelor. He is 
a riddle to be read, a rebel to be subjugated ; 
he begins by provoking, goes on to interest, 
and ends perhaps by tyrannizing over them 
most effectually. 

Joan’s proselytizing admirer, notwithstand- 
ing his cropped hair and hideous orange scarf, 
was a likely, well-looking youth enough, yet 
she knocked him down without a moment’s 
hesitation when his blandishments became too 
personal; but to judge by the expression of 
that determined young woman’s physiognomy, 
such an argument is the last to which she 
would at this moment resort, even should her 
colloquy with sly, experienced Hugh Dymocke 
terminate in as hazardous an enterprise as 
that which discomfitted the unlucky corporal. 

“More eggs,” said Joan, returning from a 
visit to the hen-roost, with flushed cheeks and 
an apronful of the spoils; “eggs and bacon 
and strong ale,—better fare than you and 
your master get at home, I warrant me, and 
better than you deserve, for all your smooth 
speeches and come-over-me ways. Get along 
with you, do!” 

The latter ejaculation was consequent upon 
a practical remark made by Dymocke, with 
his usual gravity, but which led to no further 
result than a continuance of the flirtation on 
the part of the lady. 

“ Aye, it’s all mighty well,” continued Joan, 
setting both arms akimbo, and looking boldly 
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up at her companion ; “ you tell us this, and you 
tell us that, and you think we’re fools enough 
to believe every word you say. Why now, 
for all your impudence, you dursn’t look me 
in the face and tell me you haven’t got a 
sweetheart at home!” 

The expression which this flattering sug- 
gestion called into Dymocke’s face was a study 
in itself. 

“ Sweethearts here and sweethearts there, 
my bonnie lass,” was the courteous reply ; “ it 
isn’t often such a face as yours comes across 
us, fighting, and marching, and riding, and 
conquering from one end of England to the 
other. There's my master and the Captain 
as hungry as hawks; let’s have the eggs and 
bacon frizzling on the kitchen fire this minute, 
and you see, if I’m alive this day week, and 
taken notice of maybe by the King, God bless 
him! what sort of a story I’ll have to tell you 
then. Soh, my lass, gently with the frying- 
pan. There’s a face’ for a wedding-favor!* 
And with these ominous words the old soldier 
chucked the aforesaid face under the chin, 
and bore off the smoking dish in triumph for 
the repast of the two officers in the parlor. 

Cornet Bosville sat and mused in the wide 
chimney corner, careless of the noise and 
bustle in the yard, careless of his servant's 
ceaseless interruptions, careless of the com- 
rade who occupied the same chamber, and 
who also seemed deeply engaged with his own 
thoughts, careless even of his supper, that im- 
portant event in the military day. He had 
ridden far and fast since sunrise; he had 
shared in Sir Giles Allonby’s careless jests, 
and the deep poetry of Falkland’s conversa 
tion; had listened absently and with equal 
lack of interest to both. He had reported 
himself to Colepepper, and been complimented 
on his diligence, and favored with the welcome 
news that an engagement was hourly immi- 
nent. His heart did not stir as it used to do 
at the intelligence. He had inspected his 
troop with military care and precision, nor 
neglected to see the good sorrel horse well 
fed and littered down; and now that the 
duties and fatigues of the day were over, he 
sat in the chimney corner and drew lines on 
the sanded floor with his sheathed sword, as 
if there were no other interest or occupation 
in life. 

Humphrey Bosville had insensibly passed 
the line of demarcation which separates 
lighthearted youth, with its bright anticipa- 
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tions and merry thoughtlessness, from ardent, 
reflective manhood, with its deep, absorbing 
passions, its strong ambition, the vague 
aspirations, the many cares and anxieties that 
wajt upon abeard. Hitherto life had been to 
him a thing exclusively of the future, now 
there was a past on which to dwell and pon- 
der. He had already learned to look back. 
Alas that sooner or later the lesson never fails 
to arrive! that the time must come when we 
are too surely convinced by experience that 
the golden distance before us is but a mirage 
and a delusion; that for all our discontent 
and unworthiness while it smiled, we have had 
our share of happiness here; and that, like 
Lot’s wife, we cannot forbear to turn round 
and gaze yet once upon the city we are leay- 
ing for evermore. So we turn and look, and 
it strikes chill upon our hearts to think, that 
if we were never really contented there, how 
shall we be happy in the wide, lonely desert 
stretching far away before us to meet the wide, 
sonely sky. 

Bosville’s had been no uneventful life, yet 
hitherto he had borne his part in its stirring 
scenes and stormy vicissitudes with the frank 
carelessness of a boy at play. From his 
earliest youth he had been of a gentle, chival- 
rous nature, which accorded well with his 
personal good looks and attractive physiog- 
nomy. As his exterior was fair and well-pro- 
portioned, adapted for proficiency in all sports 
and exercises, so was his disposition open, 
ardent, and imaginative, prone to throw itself 
enthusiastically into the present, but lacking 
foresight to provide for the future, or reflec- 
tion to deduce counsel from the past. 

He would have been a gallant knight in the 
olden times of chivalry, true to his God and 
ladye love, ever ready to strike for the cause 
which he espouscd, and nothing loth to op- 
pose his single body against a host, if by such 
an act of self-devotion he could gain honor 
and renown; hut he never would have been 
capable of assuming a leader’s part in a great 
enterprise. He might have charged along- 
side of Richard Coeur de Lion, but he never 
would have made a counsellor for Godfrey de 
Bouillon, Such a nature in the times in 
which he lived was sure to embrace the pro- 
fession that in the seventeenth century as in 
the nineteenth was esteemed the worthiest of 
gentle blood. As a matter of course he in- 
jured his patrimony, ruffling it amongst the 
gallants at Court; equally as a matter of 


course he girded his father’s sword upon his 
thigh.and took service in the Low Countries— 
that happy land, of which it seems to have been 
for centuries the privilege to afford an arena 
for other European nations to fight out their 
quarrels at their leisure. 

At the siege of a small town in Flanders 
the company of musketeers to which he was 
attached had fired a few detached cottages, 
from which they had dislodged a superior 
force of the enemy. A poor little child had 
heen left behind, overlooked in the flight of 
the inhabitants, and was found helpless and 
crying amongst the ruins of what had once 
been its home. The child’s mother, regard- 
less of the danger to which she was exposed, 
was seen frantically waving her arms to her 
lost darling, and was only prevented from 
rushing to its rescue and her own death by a 
couple of stout soldiers who held her back by 
force. The ground between the hostile parties 
was swept by a withering cross-fire; Hum- 
phrey Bosville seized the child in his arms, 
and an old halberdier who was near him 
avowed that the infant ceased crying at once 
when soothed by that kind face and gentle 
voice. Coolly, steadily, as if on parade, with 
measured step and slow, the young officer, 
covering the infant with his body, paced that 
deadly interval till he reached the ranks of 
the enemy, placed the babe in its mother's 
arms, first kissing the child’s wet cheek, and 
then, with a courteous bow, the hand of the 
grateful woman. At the same pace, with the 
same bearing, he rejoined his own men, un- 
scathed and unmolested. The enemy did not 
even strive to take him prisoner, but the rough 
soldiers who saw the deed, friends and foes, 
gave him a cheer that rose above the rattle 
of musketry and the thunder of great guns. 
The action was characteristic of the man. He 
was brave, generous, and devoted, but there 
was too much of the woman in his heart. 
Such a nature is formed to be imposed upon, 
to be the tool and the cat’s-paw of longer 
heads and less sensitive feelings, above all, to 
be made a fool of by that sex which is pro- 
verbially addicted to “ride the willing horse 
too hard.” 

His meditations were interrupted by the 
entrance of Dymocke bearing the repast 
which it had cost him such an expenditure of 
gallantry to obtain, and which he now placed 
upon the table between the two officers with 





an expression of fatherly care and satisfaction 
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on his lean, long visage which seemed to say 
as plainly as words themselves, ““ What would 
become of my master—what would become 
of his friends—of Colepepper’s Brigade—of 
the army—of the King himself—without the 
experience and forethought of sage Hugh 
Dymocke ?” 

Breaking from a profound fit of abstrac- 
tion, and drawing his chair to the table, Bos- 
ville’s comrade proceeded to attack Joan’s 
triumph of culinary skill with all the energy 
of a practical campaigner. Nor did the 
Cornet himself, however engrossing may have 
been the subject of his previous meditations, 
seem to have lost the appetite which seldom 
forsakes a soldier living, as the Cavaliers too 
often did, at free quarters. While the eggs 
and bacon are rapidly disappearing under the 
combined trituration of two very handsome 
sets of white serviceable teeth, and the large 
brown jug of strong ale is visibly approach- 


ing the ebb, we must take leave to introduce | 
to our readers a gentleman of good birth and | 


station, bearing the name of George Effing- 
ham, and holding rank as a Captain of Horse 
in the Royal army. 

Cool, brave, and resolute, Effingham had 


done good service on more than one occasion, | 


when the general laxity of discipline and 
multiplicity of commanders were creating dis- 
order in the ranks of the Cavaliers. He pos- 
sessed the rare faculty of retaining his pres- 
ence of mind and imperturbability of demeanor 
when all around him were eager, excited, and 


confused. Nor did personal responsibility 
seem to affect his nerves one whit more than 
imminent danger. Such qualities are invalu- 
able to an officer, and Colepepper’s favorite 
captain might become one of the most distin- 
guished commanders in the Royal army. 
But Effingham’s heart was never thoroughly 
in the cause. Essentially an enthusiast, one 
of that class whom persecution too surely 
develops into fanatics, he was continually rea- 
soning in his own mind on the justice of the 
quarrel in which he had engaged. His ten- 
dency to fatalism bade him argue that the 
constant reverses sustained by the Royal 
troops were so many additional proofs that 
they were warring against the will of Heaven; 
-and the same misfortunes which endeared the 
cause all the more to Bosville’s generous na- 
ture, shook Effingham’s fidelity and destroyed 
his confidence in its justice. 
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His early life had been spent in study for 
the law, a profession for which his acute, pene- 
trating intellect seemed especially to fit him; 
but a physiognomist would have detected in 
the glitter of his dark, deep-set eyes some- 
what more of wild, imaginative powers than is 
essential to the drawing of deeds or engross- 
ing of parchments, whilst the firm strong jaw, 
the well set-on head, and bold bearing were 
more in character with the buff-coat than the 
judge’s gown, with the tramp of horses, the 
ringing of shots, and the wild alarums of a 
skirmish, than the hushed murmurs of a court - 
or the somnolent dignity of the bench. 

He is very dark, almost swarthy, with fea- 
tures of classical regularity, and a stern fierce 
‘expression on his countenance, as of one 
| whom no consideration would turn aside from 
| the path which he had once resolved to follow. 
A child looking into that set, dark face would 
burst out crying; his frame is large, square, 
and powerful, his very hand, white and well- 
shaped though it is, shows a giant’s energy 
and a giant’s grasp. Perhaps of all his com- 
rades he likes Humphrey Bosville the best. 
Their characters are so antagonistic. With 
the exception of personal courage, they have 
not one quality incommon. Their ideas are 
so different; there is such trusting kindliness 
about the one, such harsh defiance in the 
other, that they cannot but be friends. Woe 
to the man, though, that crosses George 
Effingham’s path—friend or foe, brother by 
| blood or brother in arms, down he must go, 
without hesitation and without remorse! He 
would not turn aside a hand’s-breadth to 
avoid trampling down a wounded man in the 
battle ; he would not swerve an inch from his 
purpose to spare the mother that bore him in 
the career of life. 

“So Essex is marching parallel with our 
main body,” said the Cornet, setting down the 
ale-jug with a deep sigh after a hearty pull at 
its contents. “ Now is the time to bring him 
to an action, and come down with our cavalry 
upon his flank. Byron has brought his horse 
up fresh and ready for work. Our own 
brigade has rested for thirty-six hours, and 
will come out to-morrow like young eagles. 
The enemy must be weary and harassed ; now 
or never is our opportunity. We shall not 
get such another chance of winning laurels in 
a hurry. Zounds, Effingham we ought to 
gather them by handfuls this time !” 
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“ And we shall lose it,” was the reply; 
“ lose it, as we have lost every opportunity of 
terminating the struggle at a stroke; lose it, 
and hold up our hands and bless ourselves, 
and call a council of war, and say, ‘ Who’d 
have thought it?’ Humphrey, Providence is 
against us; we are fighting with invisible foes 
—with carelessness, supineness, immorality ; 
we are ‘kicking against the pricks.’ Laurels, 
forsooth! what are laurels after all 9—weeds, 
rubbish, refuse, dear to the unawakened heart! 
And you, young one, what have you to do 
with laurels? I never heard you talk so be- 
fore.” 

It was true enough. The spark of ambi- 
tion had indeed lain dormant hitherto in Bos- 
ville’s breast. His daily pay (when he could 
get it), his nightly quarters, his troop, his 
duty, his horses, and his arms, had till now 
been all-sufficient for his wants and interests ; 
this craving after laurels was something new 
and morbid—a fancy from without, so thought 
Effingham—not an impulse from within, He 
said as much. 

“You have found somebody to give them 
to,” continued he, laying his hand on the 
young man’s shoulder and looking kindly 
into his face. “Poor boy, poor boy! I 
thought you were safe. All alike in the 
Royal army—all fools together, Humphrey. 
Listen, lad. I dreamed a dream last night. 
I pray that my dream come not over true! 
I dreamed that we broke Waller’s column, 
and were putting them man by man to the 
sword, when my horse fell, the old black 
horse, and the charge swept over me, and I 
rose to my feet light and unencumbered in 
an instant, and there lay George Effingham 
on his back amongst the hoof-prints, with his 
black muzzled face deadly pale, and his sword 
in his hand, and his heavy horseman’s boots 
on, and a small round spot on his forehead, 
as dead as Julius Cesar, and I stood by him 
and cared not that he had ever belonged to 
me. Then a headless figure in a courtier’s 
dress, with a courtier’s rapier and ruffles and 
bravery, came and placed its thin white hand 
in mine, and a voice asked me tidings of the 
wife and children it had left, and the cause it 
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had too warmly espoused, and the master 
who had betrayed it, and I answered it as I: 
would answer you, ‘ Widows and orphans; a 
failing cause and a doomed King.’ Then we 
were in London, for I could not release my- 
self from the grasp of that thin white hand, 
and perforce I followed where it led, and we 
paused at the Tower Stairs, and the river was 
running red with blood, so we took boat and 
ascended to Whitehall, and the river was red 
with blood there too, and the thin white hand 
grasped mine so painfully that I woke. Read 
me my dream, Humphrey Bosyille ; expound 
to me my vision, and I will confess that there 
is wit even below the buff-coat and embroid- 
ered belt of an officer of the Royal army.” 

“T can read no dreams,” answered Hum- 
phrey, his face kindling and his eyes spark- 
ling; “ but come what may, if all the rivers 
in broad England must run red with the blood 
of the Cavaliers, if I alone am left and they 
lead me out to the slaughter, as long as they 
don’t bind my hands I will fling my hat in the 
air before every canting Roundhead of them 
all, and shout with my last gasp, ‘God and 
the King !’” 

A melancholy, pitying smile stole slowly 
over Effingham’s countenance. A_ kindly 
glance, painfully at variance with his stern, 
harsh expression, shone out from his deep 
eyes, Again he laid his hand upon Bosville’s 
shoulder, and leading him to the open win- 
dow, bade him look forth and listen. 

The night was already dark, save for the 
glimmer of a few stars faintly twinkling in 
the solemn sky. All nature was hushed in 
peace and repose, but from Goring’s head- 
quarters, on the opposite hill, the night-breeze 
bore the. sounds of wassail and revelry, the 
stamping of feet, the jingling of vessels; all 
the riotous sounds of an orgie, with a loyal 
chorus shouted out at intervals in no inhar- 
monious tones. 

“And these are the men,” said George 
Effingham, “ with whom we are content to 
cast in our lot—with whom you and I must 
perforce be content to triumph, and content 
to die!” 


CHAPTER VII.—TEE REVELLERS. 


“Hop, Goring! Twenty gold pieces— 
fifty, if you will! ’tis an even main and chance. 
I set the caster!” 


The speaker was a boy of some eighteen 


summers, tall and graceful, beautiful as Absa- 
lom, and, in his present frame of mind, reck- 
less as Lucifer ; his eyes shining, and his face 
pale with wine, his long, silken love-locks 
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floating disordered over his point-lace collar 
and embroidered doublet, his belts and ap- 
parel all awry, a goblet of canary in his hand, 
and on his face the wild, joyous gleam of a 
spirit that has never known misfortune or re- 
verse. Goring smiled pleasantly—winning or 
losing he could always smile pleasantly— 
could betray a woman or run a man through 
the body with the same good-humored expres- 
sion on his handsome, dissolute face. 

“*Slife, Frank,” said he, “ you’ve the devil’s 
luck and your own too. We can’t hold our 
way with the young ones, can we, Sir Giles ? 
Nevertheless, fifty, my boy, if you will; just 
to oblige you this once.” 

In a hand white and soft asa lady’s he 
shook the box aloft, and the imprisoned cubes 
leaped out to mulct the young roué of fifty 
gold pieces for the benefit of the old one. 
The boy laughed, and drained his glass to the 
dregs. What cared he for fifty gold pieces, 
with the inheritance before him—the golden 
inheritance of hope, that seems so inexhausti- 
ble at eighteen ? 

“ Once more!” he shouted, flinging a heavy 
purse upon the table; “ one more set, Goring, 
and then for another smoking bowl, and an- 
other roaring chorus that shall rouse the 
crop-eared knaves in their leaguer out yonder 
on the hill, and bring them down by daybreak 
on the nest of hornets we have got ready for 
them at Newbury.” 

“ Softly, my lad,” interrupted Sir Giles Al- 
lonby, laying his heavy hand on the purse, 
which Goring seemed already to look at as his 
own, “you've had gambling and drinking 
enough for one night; you'll have a bellyful 
of fighting to-morrow, or I’m mistaken. Take 
an old soldier’s advice; turn in with your 
boots on all ready for the reveillee. Get a 
few hours’ sleep, and so be up and alive to- 
morrow morning at daybreak. I was young 
myself once, lad, but I never could keep the 
bow! trundling all the game through as you 
do; I never could burn the candle at both 
ends, and ride all day with Wilmot, to rest 
myself by drinking all night with Goring.” 

“Trust him to be snug and sober at this 
very minute,” said the latter worthy, between 
whom and Wilmot, rivals in ambition, dissipa- 
tion, gallantry, and war, there was a smoth- 
ered grudge of many years’ standing. “ Wil- 
mot’s fighting and drinking and lovemaking, 
must all be done “by the square. Why, he 
never could fly a hawk in the morning if he 
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had heard the chimes ring never so sofily 
over-night.” 

‘Give the devil his due, Goring,” observed 
Colepepper, a grim old officer, with a scar on 
his cheek that lent a sardonic expression to 
his whole countenance, and an inexhaustible 
power of absorption such as the handsome 
lad at his elbow had got drunk in trying to 
emulate. “I’ve seen him fight as well as here 
andthereone. Yow haven't forgotten Round- 
way Down; and as for drinking—when Wil- 
mot really turns his attention to drinking, he 
is a better man by two bottles of sack than 
any one here at this table.” 

“ Granted,” said Goring, in perfect good- 
humor, and still fingering the dice-box, as if 
loth to lose the chance of another cast. “ All 
I maintain is, that he can’t do both. Give 
him two days of leisure to sleep it off, and 
he’ll empty a hogshead; put him in a corner 
where he can’t run away, and he'll fight like 
a devil incarnate.” 

“*Run away’ is a debatable expression, my 
lord,” said one of the guests with a grave 
tone, that at once silenced the clamor and at- 
tracted the attention of the rest of the party. 
“The phrase, as applied to my friend, smacks 
somewhat of offence. I take leave to ask 
your lordship what you mean ?” 

“IT mean what I say,” answered Goring, 
still assuming his pleasant smile, though it 
deepened and hardened somewhat about the 
lines of his mouth. “I always mean what I 
say, and say what I mean.” 

Goring was one of those gentlemen who 
opine that there is no dishonor so long as the 
sword is ready to maintain that which the lips 
have spoken, and that a slander or a falsehood 
can only affect the character of the man who 
utters it when he is not prepared to vindicate 
it by shedding of blood. It is an ignoble 
creed, truly,and an unchristian-like, yet on its 
basis are founded many of those sentiments 
which we so falsely term the essence of chiv- 
alry. 

“Hold, gentlemen,” said Sir Giles, “ re- 
member our compact when we sat down. 
Goring only means that Wilmot is a practised 
tactician. You think so yourself, my Lord 
Byron: is it not so?” 

Goring was the most placable of men when 
nothing was to be gained by animosity. He 
stretched his hand to Byron—“I said he'd 
fight like a devil, Byron, and I meant it, when 
he can’t run away; and how can he run away, 
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surrounded, as. he takes care to be, by a guard 
of honor of ‘Byron’s Blacks?’ ’Faith, I 
doubt if your fellows have ever been taught 
how to go to the rear.” 

“ Enough said, my lord,” answered Byron, 
completely appeased by the compliment, and 
wringing Goring’s hand with a hearty squeeze, 
whilst the handsome face hereditary in his 
family shone with an expression of gratified 
vanity. “The Blacks are ready for work at 
any time; another bowl to our ‘ Next merry 
meeting with the Roundheads.’ What say 
ye, gentlemen, we haven’t drunk the King’s 
health yet ?” 

“ Another bow], by all means,” shouted the 
young Cavalier, already half-sobered at the 
prospect of more revelry, “and Byron shall 
superintend the making of it, and we'll have 
our host’s pretty daughters in to dance a meas- 
ure, and one of the Black trumpeters to play 
usa couranto. Hurrah!” 

Lord Francis was indeed burning the candle 
at both ends, and seemed as determined to 
make the most of his life as though he could 
have foreseen how short would be its term; 
as though he could have looked into the future 
scarce one brief lustre, and beheld a dis- 
mounted nobleman selling his life dearly at 
Kingston-upon-Thames; brought to bay by 
some dozen Roundhead troopers, with his 
back against a tree, striking fiercely and man- 
fully at them all, scouting the bare notion of 
surrender; dying gallantly, hopelessly, and 
devotedly for the King; a true Villiers, “ pro- 
digal of his person ” to the last! 

“The pretty daughters are gone to bed,” 
said Goring, whom the immediate prospect of 
an engagement with the enemy had placed in 
an unusually amiable frame of mind, and 
whom a residence of twenty-four hours in the 
farm had made completely familiar with the 
intricacies of the establishment and the habits 
of the inmates. “ It is hardly worth while to 
disturb their beauty-sleep for such a perform- 
ance as you propose. Let us fling a couple 
more mains, Frank, while the bow] is getting 
ready. You ought to have your revenge.” 

Lord Francis seized the dice-box, nothing 
loth, and whilst the two are occupied in the 
strangely fascinating alternations of hope and 
fear which render gambling so attractive a 
pastime, it is worth while to examine the per- 
son and attributes of that distinguished officer 
of whom &o many stories were afloat; whose 





devotion to the King was more than suspected, 
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yet who did such good service in his cause; 
whose character for consistency was so often 
impugned, yet who never failed to carry out 
any measure on which he had thoroughly de- 
termined ; whose general life and habits were 
esteemed so profligate, and yet who com- 
manded the confidence of his master—a royal 
example of propriety—and the obedience of 
his officers, of whom perhaps it would be un- 
just to make the same assertion. A man, in 
short, whose every quality, good or ‘bad, had 
been called in question, save his courage, and 
a greater portion of whose life had been de- 
voted to establishing the converse of the prop« 
osition which states that “faint heart never 
won fair lady ;” although, in justice to Mary 
Cave, we think it right to insist that, much as 
she may have appreciated his admiration, and 
freely as she returned him compliment for 
compliment, and gallantry for gallantry, she 
had never for an instant bowed her haughty 
head or turned her wilful heart towards wild 
George Goring. 

As he sits now, the gayest of that gay 
party, the stanchest reveller amongst all those 
hard-fighting, hard-drinking Cavaliers, thirst- 
ier than old Colepepper, more thoughtless than 
young Lord Francis Villiers, who would sup- 
pose that handsome, well-combed head to 
contain a mass of intrigues and state-secrets 
of which the simplest and least guilty might 
bring it incontinently to the block? Who 
would believe that kindly smile to mask a 
nature that never knew pity nor remorse; 
that never had the generosity to forgive an 
injury, nor to forego an advantage ; that never 
spared a woman who trusted it, nor a man 
who crossed its path? Already verging on 
middle age, he looks bright and fresh and 
debonair as the youth whose money he is 
rapidly winning with that easy smile. It re- 
quires a keen observer to detect in the little 
wrinkles about the eyes, the deep, hard lines 
around the mouth, years spent in dissipation" 
and indulgence, years of reckless profligacy 
and fierce excitement and bold, defiant crime.. 
He is beautiful still, in all the prime of man’s 
beauty, with his noble head and his white 
smooth brow, and his soft eyes, and the long 
curls of dark silken hair that falls like a wo- 
man’s round his oval face. He is beautifu: in 
his manly, vigorous figure, on which his rich 
uniform sits so becomingly, which is formed 
alike for strength, activity, and grace, despite 
the limp habitual to its gait,—a limp which, 
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as some of his fair admirers think, does but 
add to the distinguished ease of his bearing, 
and the origin of which is a mystery whereof 
a thousand rumors are afloat. He is beauti- 
ful still, but it is the beauty of the tiger or the 
panther; the outward beauty that strikes 
upon the eye and commands the admiration 
of the vulgar, that seldom wins a heart worth 
the winning, and if it does, too surely breaks 
it, and flings it scornfully away. 

There he sits, keenly intent upon the game, 
yet noting every jest that passes, joining in 
every laugh that rises amongst his guests, 
_ sipping his wine at intervals, and bowing cour- 
teously to the young nobleman whose gold he 
wins with such graceful ease. Goring is the 
Mentor to whom has been entrusted this 
young Telemachus, and these are the Circean 
‘draughts of pleasure in which he would initi- 
ate his mother’s son, were it to conduce in the 
remotest degree to his own advantage. He 
is playing the great stake himself;-he has a 
high command, a proud position. Any day 
may make or mar him, may raise him to the 
pinnacle of ambition, or leave his saddle 
empty, and his title gone to the next-of-kin. 
Has he not enough to risk ? enough to inter- 
est him? Can he not leave untouched that 


half-fledged ruffler of the game? No! there 
are a few broad pieces still left at the bottom 
of the purse, and he must have them all! 
“One more glass of canary,” says the 
tempter, filling his antagonist a bumper with 


his own white hand. “One more main, 
Frank, my lad, just to give you a chance ; and 
then for the fresh bowl of punch, boys, and a 
rousing health to the King! Who knows 
where we shall be this time to-morrow?” 
The glass was emptied. The main was 
called, and flung; the purse was emptied ; 
and Goring, with a careless smile, swept the 
young man’s last Jacobus from the board. 
He was quite cool and sober; he had no ex- 
citement in the game, felt no devil roused in 
him by the debauch. He was simply in his 
natural element, in the atmosphere of vice 
which was most suitable to his temperament 
and his constitution. To rob a friend of his 
money, to cajole him of his mistress, to finesse 
him out of his life should he presume to 
make objections—such were merely “ the cus- 
toms of society,” “the ways of the world;” 
they suited one like Goring admirably—the 
game was adapted to his style of play, and he 
generally rose a winner. What could be 
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better? He would be the last to wish the 
rules altered. 

God help us all! And yet this man was 
once a laughing, frankhearted child—once 
clasped his little hands and said his prayers 
at his mother’s knee ! 

The scene was worthy of the actors. A 
long, low room, with a stone floor, and a wide 
chimney in which sparkled and smouldered 
the embers of a wood fire, a few rough deal 
forms, over which the heavily-booted Cavaliers 
straddled and lounged in every variety of 
attitude; a wide, high-backed, carved-oak 
chair, the farmer’s especial throne, in which 
was established the giver of the feast; a 
coarse rickety table, on which clattered and 
jingled every description of drinking-vessel, 
from the deep, stome jugs and black jacks of 
the farm itself, to the tall, gilt goblets and 
massive silver flagons, richly chased and bur- 
nished, which formed the movable canteen, 
perhaps the spoils, of the Royal officers, and 
which had as yet escaped the melting-pot, 
sooner or later the destiny of such convertible 
valuables. All this seen through clouds of 
tobacco-smoke, for the Virginian weed was 
even then in universal use, although it must 
be confessed but as the handmaid of debauch- 
ery, whereas she is now the domestic com- 
panion and consoler of many an honest man’s 
hearth. Amidst her floating vapors could be 
discerned the graceful figures of the Cavali- 
ers, manly and soldierlike, wearing one and 
all the nameless stamp of high birth and re- 
finement of manners conspicuous even in the 
license of a camp and the freedom of a drink- 
ing-bout. Here sat chivalrous Byron, with a 
calm, contented smile smoothing his well-cut 
features, somewhat flushed with wine. His 
thoughts were of the pleasantest—of his 
stanch, well-mounted troopers—of his new 
peerage, so lately won by the sword—of the 
dream of ambition opening so auspiciously on 
the daring soldier and devoted Loyalist. 
There reclined old Colepepper, with his 
scarred cheek and grim, war-worn face, his 
elbows resting on the table, his spurs jingling 
against each other as he mused on cavalry tac- 
tics, and supplies of food and forage, and the 
remounts preparing in Yorkshire and the 
horse-breeding counties for his brigade—dry 
topics, which he took care to moisten with re- 
peated applications to the goblet at his hand. 

There was Sunderland, the young and gen- 
tle volunteer, attached as aide-de-camp to the 
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King himself, and who, coming to Goring with 
dispatches, had been prevailed upon to remain 
and partake of his hospitality. There was 
Carnarvon, the jovial, kindly hearted gentle- 
man, the ornament and delight of the Court, 
the finest horseman, the best hawker, the 
keenest sportsman of his day, the adept at all 
manly exercises, the lancer, the swordsman, 
the racket-player, the traveller in strange 
countries, who had breathed himself with the 
most skilful fencers of France, had flung the 
jereed in “Old Castile,” had smoked his 
chibouque with the Grand Turk at Stamboul, 
listening with breathless attention to his 
neighbor, Sir Giles Allonby, whose thoughts 
and whose discourse, far from the present 
scene of revelry, were resting on merry pas- 
tures and blue, cloudiess skies, and hawk and 
heron, and hood and jesses, and all the de- 
lights of the noble science of falconry. 

“So the match shall be made, good my 
lord,” said Sir Giles, as sober as a judge, not- 
withstanding his potations, and prepared as 
usual to back “ Diamond”. against all and 
every thing on the wing. “The match shall 
be made for fifty gold pieces a-side; and I 
pray you to my kinsman’s poor house of 
Boughton, where we will entertain you to the 
utmost of our humble means, and I will show 
you such a flight as shall delight your eyes 
in the pastures of his Majesty’s royal domain 
at Holmby, where I have had license to fly 
my hawks since the days of his father, God 
bless him and sain him! for a discreet sov- 
ereign, and as good a sportsman as ever sat, 
albeit somewhat insecurely, in a saddle!” 

The subject was sure to interest Carnarvon, 
passionately attached as he was to all field- 
sports. “I have heard that gentle King 
Jamie loved a good horse well,” he replied, 
“but I always believed he piqued himself 
most upon his skill in the chase, and his 
knowledge of all the secrets and science of 
the noble art of venery.” 

“Horse and hound, hawk and horn, noth- 
ing came amiss to King Jamie,” was Sir Giles’ 
answer, ‘“ He could follow a buck, and take 
a buck, and carve a buck, aye, and eat a fair 
portion of a buck, provided it were washed 
downswith a huge allowance of canary or a 
tubful of claret. Oh! the times that I have 
seen at Holmby, my lord, when the King 
came down to hunt the stag over the Haddon 
moorlands; and we rode all day, gingerly 
enough, for it was not to be thought of that 
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we should outstrip his Majesty ; and caution, 
between you and me, my lord, was a chief in- 
gredient in his royal character. He had it 
for his whole family, I think; but then we 
made up for it by drinking like Dutchmen at 
night. None of your grand entertainments 
such as delighted his ancestors ; none of your: 
boar’s-heads, and peacocks dressed in feathers, 
and such dishes of state; but a reeking haggis 
—by St. George a villainous compound !— 
and a capon or 80, with a few confections; 
but washed down, mark me! by wine such as 
you never drink now-a-days. I sometimes 
think the Parliament has spoiled the liquor, 
as they spoil every thing else. And then for 
company, myself and poor Archie Armstrong, 
and two or three hard-headed Scots lords. to 
whom nothing came amiss. You have been 
in many countries, Carnarvon, and drunk with 
men of many nations; can you tell me why a 
Scotchman, who is a native of a cold climate, 
is always so confoundedly thirsty? But the 
King’s delight was in what he called a ‘ cozy 
bit crack’ with a few kindred spirits, unawed 
by his son, whom he respected, or the favor- 
ite, whom he feared; wlio could drink, for 
that matter, like a fish, as all his family can, 
witness this boy here, who will have old Cole- 
pepper down under the table now before he 
has done with him! But to return to the 
nights at Holmby. I have seen Archie Arm- 
strong so drunk that he could not sit upon 
his horse to go out hunting in the morning, 
and once he tumbled out of his saddle into 
the Nene, and when we set him up by the 
heels to dry, with the water running out of 
his boots into his neckerchief, and the King 
rode laughing fit to split his sides, and asked 
him ‘ How is it with thee, gossip ? Methinks 
at last thou hast liquor more than enough!’ 
he replied, sawing the air with his hand, as if 
deprecating all further hospitality, ‘ Enough, 
gossip! Ithank thee. Enough! I’m for nae 
mare this bout—neither het nor cauld!’ The 
King laughed that you might have heard him 
at Northampton; and, ’faith, Archie was a 
ridiculous figure as you should wish to see. 
But here comes the punch; so now for one 
rousing health, and ‘ Confusion to the Round- 
heads!’ After that, we have no more to- 
night, gentlemen, neither hot nor cold!” 

As Sir Giles spoke, Neighbor Hodge en- 
tered the room, bearing aloft in person a 
huge bowl of the steaming compound, which 
was greeted with a shout of welcome by the 
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Cavaliers, and soon went the way of its pred- 
ecessors, amidst boisterous laughter, strange 
oaths, clapping of hands, stamping of feet, 
snatches of many a wild, ranting chorus, and 
all the discordant jubilee of a debauch. 

And yet many an anxious heart far away 
was aching for these revellers ; many a little 
child had been taught to pray that very night 
for their welfare ; many a fond, lonely woman 
was weeping and watching even then, pictur- 
ing to herself the beloved one, not flushed 
and swollen with wine, but calm and hushed 
in peaceful sleep; and many a one there 
present ere the same hour to-morrow would 
be down, stiff and stark, with a white rigid 
face turned upwards to the stars of Heaven. 

Falkland, too, heard the dying shouts which 
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|concluded the nightly festivities of his com- 
| vades. He, too, had been awake and astir, 
| but his vigils had been like those of some an- 
cient knight who shrives himself and guards 
his armor ere the dawn of his great enter 
prise. 

He had watched and prayed and pondered, 
|long and earnestly, looking intently at one 
bright star shining conspicuously amidst the 
glittering diadem that crowned the sweet av- 
tumn night. He was purifying himself for the 
struggle, arming for the fight,—preparing his 
spirit unconsciously for the great unknown, 

And one at Boughton was gazing fixedly at 
the same star, and praying her heart out, 
womanlike—not for herself, but for him. 





CHAPTER VIII.—NEWBURY. 


“How much longer are we to stand here 
idle, mowed down by round shot and exposed 
to the fire of those crop-eared citizens? ” ex- 
claimed Bosville, as the sorrel pawed impa- 
tiently and shook his bridle, whilst the men 
of his squadron murmured audibly behind 
him at an enforced inactivity, always so try- 
ing to the undisciplined troops of the Cav- 
aliers. 


“Steady, men,” was George Effingham’s 
reply, as he confronted his little band, care- 
lessly turning his back to the sharp fire 
poured in upon them by the Parliamentary 
artillery, admirably served and in a command- 
ing position, from which they had got the 
range of their enemy to anicety. “ Steady 


for a few minutes longer. Our time will 
come directly. I never knew Prince Rupert 
keep us so well in hand as he has done to- 
day. ‘He laughs best who laughs last,’ 
Humphrey; and the game is none the worse 
for being played according to rule. See, the 
pikes are deploying into line even now, and 
here comes Sunderland at a gallop with 
orders.” Effingham’s eyes were beginning to 
glitter, and his dark face to pale a shade or 
two, as was customary with him when the 
moment of action had arrived. 

They had waited for it long enough. The 
day was already beginning to wane, and Cole- 
pepper’s Iforse, with a strong support of 
“Byron's Blacks,” had been held in reserve 
so carefully, that they almost feared they were 
destined to have no share in the stern conflict 
which they could themselves behold waged 
by their comrades with the Parliamentary 
army. 


Essex had taken upa strong position on an 
eminence called Bigg’s Hill, disposing his 
troops in stationary masses, as though unwill 
ing to assume the offensive, and trusting to 
the well-known imprudence of the Cavaliers to 
attack him on ground most disadvantageous 
to their principal arm—a fiery and impetu- 
ous cavalry. The King’s troops, on the con- 
trary, had it at their own option to give or 
decline battle ; and their obvious tactics would 
have been to draw the enemy, if possible, 
from his stronghold, and whilst manoeuvring 
on the plain to fall upon him with their cav- 
alry. The older officers saw this at a glance, 
and Goring, smart and debonair as though 
turned out for a review, detached Sir Giles 
Allonby with a handful of veterans whom he 
could trust, to make a feint, followed by such 
a retreat as should tempt the Parliamentary 
leaders into a general advance of their whow 
line. 

The old knight acquitted himself admira 
bly of his duty. But alas! the manceuvre 
succeeded only too well. The Roundheads 
detached a party of veteran horse to check 
him. A strong body of foot advanced to the 
assistance of their comrades. One or two 
headstrong young Cavalier officers, without 
waiting for orders, engaged the cavalry regi- 
ments they commanded. Prince Rypert, 
never sufficiently Fabian in his tactics, was 
nothing loth to offer the main body of his 
horse, and was soon to be seen conspicuous 
in the van leading a succession of those bril- 
liant, headlong charges which have made his 
name proverbial as the bravest of the brave, 
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and the rashest of the rash,—charges which 
must succeed triumphantly or fail irrevocably, 
and to which, in their undisciplined impetu- 
osity, the slightest check is too apt to prove 
fatal. Notwithstanding their advantage of 
position, notwithstanding their superior dis- 
cipline and numbers, the Roundhead horse 
gave way before the furious onslaught of the 
enemy; and the day must have ended in a 
triumph for the Royal cause had it not been 
for the unexpected steadiness and gallantry 
with which the pikemen stood their ground, 
—a gallantry the more surprising both to 
friend and foe, inasmuch as it was displayed 
by the hitherto untried trained bands of Lon- 
don, whom the Cavaliers, as was natural, held 
in unbounded derision and contempt, and in 
whom even the Parliamentary veterans had 
no great confidence as the champions of a 
doubtful day. 

“The knaves stand fast with their yard- 
measures in their hands,” quoth Goring, wip- 
ing his bloody sword on-his horse’s mane as 
he re-formed his brigade, and brought them 
once more into position, after leading them 
through and through a column of the enemy’s 
horse, striking fiercely to right and left, like 
the veriest trooper, the grim smile deepening 
on his countenance at every blow. 

“Those pikes will turn the tide of the action 
yet, my lord,” was Sir Giles’ reply, as the ex- 
perienced eye of the veteran detected the 
diminished ardor and failing horses of his own 
cavalry. “ Zounds,” added the old Cavalier, 
“it shall never be said his Majesty’s troops 
were turned by their own tradesmen, If they 
would but deploy into line! One more effort, 
and we might be amongst ’em.” 

Goring laughed. “Opportunity, you know, 
Sir Giles, opportunity is every thing, both in 
love and war. The happy moment has at 
length arrived; and here comes Sunderland 
with orders.” 

In effect, even as he spoke, the young Lord 
Sunderland rode up at a gallop, glancing 
eagerly at Colepepper’s reserve, in which 
Effingham and Humphrey Bosville were de- 
ploring their inactivity, As he pulled up at 
Goring’s side with a courteous bow, he deliv- 
ered his message. “ You will form the re- 
mains of your cavalry, my lord,” he said, 
“upon Colepepper’s reserve, and advance 
with the whole up the hill. The pikes are 
even now deploying into line, and the Prince 
bids you—— ” 
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Goring was drawing his girths a hole 
tighter ; his head was bent down to his pistol 
holsters, but he looked up quickly as the 
young Earl’s voice ceased, and saw that @& 
round shot had taken him off his horse, and 
that the intelligent, ardent messenger of an 
instant back, so full of life and spirits and’ 
gallantry, was now a ghastly, mutilated mass’ 
that would never speak again. 

“T suppose he had nothing more to say,” 
observed Goring, drawing on his glove, and 
patting his horse carelessly on the neck, as he 
turned to Allonby with a calm, unmoved 
countenance. “ Sir Giles, form your regiment: 
on my left. We will advance at a trot up to 
yonder brushwood, and there I will give the 
word to charge. I think we can pay the 
reckoning yet.” 

In the mean time the trained bands, who 
had already sustained the attacks of the Roy- 
alist cavalry with such determined obstinacy, 
and whose long pikes, held by strong English 
arms, and backed by stout English hearts, 
formed a bristling hedge of steel which nos 
even the King’s troopers could break through, 
were in the act of making a flank movement 
to acquire a position more favorable than that 
which they had already occupied. Prince 
Rupert’s eagle eye, ever quick as lightning to 
detect an advantage, saw their wavering line, 
and seized the opportunity to order up his 
reserve for one last desperate effort. The 
rise of the hill was against the horses; a 
minute sooner and they would have been in 
time, but ere the cavalry could reach their 
steady, resolute foes, they had again become 
a stationary mass of resistance, hedged with 
steel, and pouring forth a deadly, withering 
fire, that enforced the Royalists to return, 
emptying many a saddle, and bringing many 
a curled head to the dust. Old Colepepper 
stormed and swore in vain. The most she 
could accomplish was to make an orderly 
retreat; and as Humphrey Bosville, with 
tears of shame and indignation in his eyes, 
brought his troop back in good order to their 
appointed position, Effingham quietly ob- 
served, “ Another point in the game scored 
up against us, young one. Another opportu- 
nity lost! Laurels, indeed, Humphrey! better 
gather a handful of weeds, and lay your head 
down here on the turf, and be at rest!” 

In another instant. he had darted like light- 
ning from his men, and was engaged hand to 
hand with some half a dozen of the enemy's , 
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eavalry, who, like meaner birds about a hawk, 
were besetting the gallant Earl of Carnarvon, 
and hemming him in on all sides with their 
gwords. That officer had got detached from 
his own men, and was now returning, alone 
and on a tired horse, through the scattered 
troopers of the enemy. Strong, athletic, and 
a practised swordsman, he had already emptied 
more than one of his opponents’ saddles ; but 
he was exhausted and outnumbered, and 
George Effingham’s assistance came too late. 

He had received a pistol-shot which had 
broken his bridle arm, and deprived him of 
all control over his failing steed. Still, his 
fine horsemanship and thorough use of his 
weapon enabled him to hold at bay the 
troopers in his front ; but, alas! a sword-thrust 
from the rear had run him through the body ; 
and as George Effingham cut down the suc- 
cessful assailant, and took the Earl’s horse by 
the bridle to turn him out of the press, the 
.ife-blood was welling up through the rivets 
of his breastplate, and saturating the stout 
buff-coat with its frothy crimson stains. Cour- 
teous and gentle to the last, he thanked 
Effingham for his services. 

“Tam bounden to you, comrade,” he said, 
sinking forward on his horse’s neck, “ but it 
is too late. I am hurt to the death, for all 
my cunning of fence. I pray you leave me, 
and save yourself.” Even as he spoke he fell 
heavily from his horse; and Effingham, with 
many a shrewd blow and many a hair-breadth 
’ecape, fought his way back to his own men. 

Night was by this time drawing on; and as 
its. dark mantle fell over the combatants, 
neither Cavaliers nor Roundheads could boast 
of a decided victory. The gallant trained 
bands bivouacked on the ground they had 
- held with such stubborn valor; and although 
they made an orderly retreat at daybreak, 
pursuing their line of march for the capital, 
and regardless of the harassing attacks made 
on their rear by the indefatigable Prince 
Rupert, with a thousand musketeers and such 
of his cavalry as were not incapacitated by 
the action of the previous day, they could 
searce plume themselves on having gained 
any positive advantage over their opponents. 

Humphrey Bosville and George Effingham 
slept under the same cloak, the sorrel and the 
black picketed close to their feet. Their 
squadron formed a strong outpost of Prince 
Rupert’s advancing column, and they were to 
,be ready for the pursuit with the first dawn of 
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the morning light. Goring returned to his 
quarters at the farm-house on the hill, doubt- 
less to receive a hospitable welcome from 
Neighbor Hodge and his pretty daughters. 
Old Colepepper and Sir Giles Allonby waited 
on the King with their respective reports of 
losses and success. A few hours reconcile 
the survivors after an action to any thing and 
every thing that has befallen. There are 
rations and forage to be issued, men and 
horses to be accounted for, reports to be 
drawn up, misadventure glossed over and suc- 
cesses made the most of; and then, when the 
fatigues of the day are past, the exigencies of 
the morrow provided for; ’tis but another day 
gone by, after all, and conquerors and con- 
quered lay them down, 
“The weary to sleep and the wounded to die.” 
So the trumpets sounded the reveillee 
blithely ere the first streaks of the niorrow’s 
dawn ; and Effingham’s squadron were up and 
mounted, and filing slowly over the ground of 
yesterday’s hard-fought struggle in the early 
light of the soft autumn morning. Above 
their heads the heaven breathed of peace 
and beauty and holy calm; the birds were 
singing in the copse and hedges, and sheep 
bleating on the distant hill; but below their 
feet the very bosom of mother earth was 
torn and scarred by the fierce struggle of her 
wayward children. The ground occupied by 
the enemy was indeed vacant, for Essex was 
by this time in full and orderly retreat ; but 
the traces of the conflict were but too ap- 
parent in broken wagons, dismounted guns, 
turf poached and trodden by dinted hoof 
marks and scored with wheel-tracks; worst 
of all, in helpless bodies of men and horses, 
lying as they fell, the dying and the dead. 
Bosville shuddered as he gazed; a man 
must indeed be inured to war who can look 
unmoved on such ascene. Effingham's eye 
dilated as he touched his comrade’s arm, and 
pointed to a heap of dead who had evidently 
made a gallant attempt to storm an orchard 
surrounded by an old blackthorn hedge, and 
been shot down man by man as they came 
up. 
“The apples in the orchard are hanging 
ripe from the bough, but the harvest of death 
is already gathered and carried home,” said 
Effingham. “ Humphrey, we are like the 
Assyrians when they came up by thousands 
against the might of Judea, and lo! an un- 
seen arm smote the horse and his rider. 
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Have not these been kicking against the 
pricks? Verily the Lord is against us!” 

“T saw them charge over this very ground 
yesterday,” was the young soldier’s comment, 
“and a nobler feat of arms I never witnessed, 
nor a finer fellow than the officer who led 
them! It was not Byron, for Byron was on 
the right with the rest of his Blacks, and 
would have turned their flank had the crafty 
Roundhead not placed a field-piece at the 
angle of the orchard. I could not recognize 
the officer at that distance, but I saw him put 
himself at the head of a handful of cavalry, 
and lead them twice up to this old straggling 
hedge, and twice they were repulsed by the 
deadly fire of the musketeers who lined it. 
The third time he leapt his horse into the 
orchard, and I am certain I saw him fall some 
twenty paces before any of his men. By St. 
George, there he lies !—man and horse under 
that large tree. Let us go in, Effingham, and 
see who he is!” 

The two Cavaliers dismounted, and walked 
reverently and slowly up to the corpse. He 
was lying away from his dead horse, on his 
back. The charger had evidently fallen rid- 
dled with bullets at the same instant that his 
rider was struck. The corpse was stretched 








at length, its right hand still grasping its 
sword, and an ineffable expression of peace on 
its pale, upturned face. Yes! in the midst of 
war he had found it at last. No more bitter 
misgivings now, no more weary longing and 
harassing anxiety—no more aching heart and 
sickening hopes and fears for Falkland. 
There he lay, the good, the generous, the 
gifted; born to be the ornament of a Court, 
the pillar of a state, the hope of a nation; 
and there he lay, shot below the girdle by 
some obscure musketeer, himself perhaps all 
unconscious of the deed. Many were the 
good and great men that joined the Royalist 
cause—many a noble heart shed its blood for 
King Charles; many a wise head plotted for 
the Crown; many a stalwart arm struck its 
last to the war-cry of “ God and the King ;” 
but there was but one Falkland, and the 
morning after Newbury he was found a corpse. 

The tears started to Bosville’s eyes. 

“ Let us send back a party to bury him,” 
said he. “The Prince wil! willingly spare 
enough men for such a duty as this.” 

Effingham was not listening tohim. “The 
King had better have lost his right arm,” was 
his reply. “ Verily, the Lord is against us!” 





Parm O1nt.—One of the most remarkable 
revolutions the world has yet seen, is the quiet 
work, at this time, of palm oil. 

On ihat portion of the African coast which 
has heretofore supplied the traders in human 
flesh, a total change is being effected by the as- 
tonishing increase of the manufacture of palm 
oil. The natives find this to be both a more 
profitable and a more certain business than the 
getting up of raids to burn villages and catch 
slaves. 

There are nearly six hundred kinds of palm 
tree, a plant peculiar to the tropics. Some of 
these bear dates, others plantains, bananas, co- 
coanuts, betel, etc., but the oil tree (Elais quine- 
ensis) is most prevalent on the west coast of 
Africa. Its congener in Brazil, Venezuela, ete., 
is the Elais melanocca, which is not yet brought 
into extensive use for the making of oil. 

The fruit is what botanists call a drupe, like 
the plum, olive, ete. It is boiled, and the oil 
skimmed off and carried to the coast in cala- 
bashes. This oil has long been used in the 
manufacture of soap, but the recent discovery 
by the French of extracting from it excellent 
stearine for candles, has vastly stimulated the 
demand. The single port of Liverpool now 





omeler? twenty-five thousand tons of shipping 
in bringing palm oil from Africa to England, 
the whole being paid for in the manufactures of 
Birmingham, Manchester, and Glasgow. 

Machinery of the best kind has now been 
sent out to procure the oil by better modes, and 
as there is no stint as to the number of trees, and 
no injury done to them by merely gathering the 
fruit, an immense increase of the trade seems 
almost certain. 

The natives, thus stimulated to peaceful and 
profitable pursuits, are beginning to adopt many 
of the comforts of civilization. Mr. Jackson 
states that at first, beads, trinkets, small mirrors, 
and similar articles, were the goods chiefly used in 
barter, but that now valuable manufactured arti- 
cles are required. He says that his firm “sent 
out to King Eamen, of Old Colabar, a house, 
the cost of which was $5,000, which was paid 
for in palm oil.” 

In the charming volume, ‘ Dahomy and the 
Dahomans,” by Captain Forbes, it is said “ the 
inhabitants of a vast extent of coast have been 
led to give up the slave trade. And why? 
Because they have learned the immense valné of 
the palm oil trade over that of slaves,”—New 
York Chronicle. 
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From The Critic. 
BENJAMIN Ae FAMILY AND 


Letters to Benjamin Franklin _from his 
Family and Friends. 1751-1790. New 
York: C. Benjamin Richardson. pp. 195. 
THE volume before us contains a collection 

’ of private letters addressed to the great Amer- 
ican philosopher and patriot from various near 
and dear members of his family and acquaint- 
ance. They afford a touching and instructive 


insight into the inner character of the man; | 


for, although it may be true that no man is a 
hero to his valet, and the greatest genius must | 
ever find the most obstinate sceptics among | 
the members of his own family, it is not less 
certain that those who know a man familiarly | 
and intimately are the most reliable witnesses | 


FAMILY AND FRIENDS. 


Mrs. Jane Mecom, another of his core- 
spondents, was Franklin’s youngest and favor. 
ite sister. This lady, contrary to common 
‘rule of nature, seems to have entertained the 
deepest reverence and respect for her brother, 
and to have had the highest opinion of his 
abilities. ‘* Their treatment of you,” says she, 
referring to some enemies of Franklin, “makes 
the world appear a miserable world to me, 
notwithstanding your good opinion of it.” 
| Sisterlike, this letter concludes with a com- 
{mission to buy millinery. All through the 
| War of Independence, this lady kept up a 
| constantcorrespondence with her distinguished 
brother, informing him of every circumstance 
that came within her knowledge. “ We have 
| great news,” writes this American lady, “of 





possible as to his feelings and the real bent of! the defeat of the Britons at Carolina; whieh 


_ his disposition. 

The American editor bas certainly not done | 
much towards throwing any light upon this 
correspondence ; for, although, to those versed | 
in the politics of the Franklin family, and who | 
are well-versed in Frankliniana, it may be | 
perfectly well known what precise relationship 
of cousinship, sistership, or nieceship, Mrs. 
Abiah Franklin, Mrs. Franklin, Miss Sarah 
Franklin, Miss Jane Mecom, and Miss Mary 


we hope is true, but have had no printed ac. 
how of it yet. God grant this may put a 
| final stop to their ravages.” A thorough-go- 
ing American patriot is Mrs. Jane Mecom. 
At one time, when about to make some pecu- 
| liar kind of soap, she writes to Franklin: “] 

| have no stamp, and I fancy, if any should be 
made for America, it would be clever to have 
thirteen stars ; for the crown soap now vended 
|among us is as contemptible as the British 


Stevenson may have borne, or what degree of | head that now wears one—dirty, stinking 


relationship might be boasted of by William 
Franklin, Richard Bache, or Benjamin Mecom, 
it is certain that to the general reader some 
preliminary information upon these points 
would have been very welcome. Internal evi- 
dence does much, of course, to clear up all 
this; but there would have been no harm in 
a few notes in the preface for that purpose. 
From the very first letter in the collection we 
learn that Mrs. Abiah Franklin, was the 
mother of the statesman, to whom she writes 
with intelligence how that she “was taken 
with the stomach-ache so bad all day that 
(she) could not sit up to write on any account,” 
and who is glad to hear that her son is “so 
well respected” in his town, “for them to 
choose (him) an alderman, altho’ I don’t 
know what it means, or what the better you 
will be of it besides the honor of it.” This is 
the only letter in the collection to Franklin 
from his mother, and at the close of it she 
says: “I can hardly see,and am grown s0 
deaf that I can hardly hear any thing that is 
said in the house; all tell me I am too old to 
write letters.” 


| stuff.” At another time she writes to con- 
gratulate him upon his social successes: 
“Bless God, I now and then hear of your 
health and glorious achievements in the politi- 
cal way, as well as in favor of the ladies (since 
you have rubbed off the mechanic rust, and 
commenced complete courtier), who, Jonathan 
Williams writes me, claim from you the tribute 
of an embrace, and it seems you do not com- 
plain of the tax as a very great penance.” 
The sisterly love of this amiable lady was 
warmly appreciated by Franklin, who, during 
all his prosperity, never ceased loading her 
with proofs of his affectionate gratitude. “I 
cannot find expression,” she writes, in 1783, 
“suitable to acknowledge my gratitude, how 
Iam by my dear brother enabled to live at 
ease in my old age (after a life of care, labor, 
and anxiety), without which I must have been 
miserable.” Before leaving Mrs. Mecom’s 
letters, we must quote one affecting little pas- 
sage in which, when both she and her illustri- 
ous brother were in their old age, she cast 
back an affectionate glance to the home of 
their early youth :— 
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“Tt was, indeed, a lowly dwelling we were 
brought up in, but we were fed plentifully, 
made comfortable with fire and clothing, had 
seldom any contention among us, but all was 
harmony, a me between the heads, and 
they were universally respected, and the most 
of the family in good reputation ; this is still 
happier living than multitudes enjoy.” 

One more extract from the letters of this 
worthy woman, to show what an excellent, 
simple-hearted soul she was, and how worthy 
the love of such a brother :— 


“My Dear BROTHER,—I never mean to 
deceive you by any thing I write, but your 
penetrating eye discovers the smallest symp- 
tom and the remotest consequences. I do in- 
deed live comfortable (but cannot indulge such 
a childish disposition as to be running to you 
with every complaint, when I know it will give 
you pain). I have a good clean house to live 
in, my granddaughter constantly to attend 
me, to do whatever I desire in my own way 
and in my own time. I go to bed early, lie 
warm and comfortable, rise early to a good 
fire, have my breakfast directly, and eat it 
with a good appetite, and then read or work 
or what else I please. We live frugally, bake 
all our own bread, brew small beer, lay in a 
little cider, pork, butter, ete., supply ourselves 
with plenty of other provision daily at the 
door. We make no entertainments, but some- 
tuumes an intimate acquaintance will come in 
and partake with us the dinner we have pro- 
vided for ourselves, and a dish of ‘tea in the 
afternoon; and if a friend sits and chats a 
little in the evening, we eat our hasty-pudding 
(our common supper) after they are gone. It 
is true I have some troubles, but my dear 
brother does all in his power to alleviate them 
by preventing even a wish, that when I look 
round me on all my acquaintance I do not see 
one I have reason to think happier than I am, 
and would not change my neighbor with my- 
self. Where will you find one in a more 
comfortable state? As I see every one has 
their troubles, I suppose them to be such as 
fit them best, and shaking off them might be 
only changing for the worse.” 

Mrs. Deborah Franklin, judging from her 
portrait in this volume, was a fine, handsome, 
jolly-looking, homely woman, and her letters, 
seven in number, fully bear out that character. 
She calls her great husband her “ dear child,” 
and when she writes to him entertains him 
with stories of an ox being roasted whole, Mr. 
Plumstead’s misadventure in the river, and 
how “ our governor,” by giving certain cords 
of wood, was entitled to be considered “a 
king-bird.” Every line of these letters breathes 
less the wife of the stateman than the domestic 
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goodwife. The following, relating the ar- 
rangements respecting Dr. Franklin’s ‘house 
when he left it in order to attend the affairs 
of his country, is an admirable specimen of 
her style :-— 


“ When you went from home, Billy. desired 
to take some more of your books than what 
you laid out, so I got him a trunk to take 
them up in: and as the shelves look pretty 
empty, 1 took down the rest and dusted them, 
and had the shelves taken down and put up 
in the south garrets in the new house, and 
Miss Elmer and myself put them up. I took 
all the dead letters and papers that were in 
the garret and put them into boxes, barrels, 
and bags, as I did not know in what manner 
you would have shelves in your room. Now 
this I did for several reasons: one, as it did 
employ my mind and keep me very busy, and 
as the weather was pretty good, and I should 
make room if Mrs. Franklin should come to 
town to stay any time I was ready to receive 
her. Now for the room we call yours: there 
is in it your desk, the harmonica made like 
a desk, a large chest with all the writings that 
were in your room down-stairs, the boxes of 
glass for music and for the electricity, and all 
your clothes and the pictures, as I don’t drive 
nails lest it should not be right. Sally has 
the south room two pair of stairs; in itis a 
bed, a bureau, a table, a glass, and a picture 
she used to have in her room, a trunk and 
books, but these you can’t have any notion of 
The north room Nancy took for her own use, 
and I can’t tell much about it, only it has a 
bed and curtains, and it is kept locked. I 
never saw it but once, I think, except when 
she was ill. The blue room has the har 
monica and the harpsichord in it, the gilt 
sconce, a card-table, a set of tea-china I bought 
since you went from home, the worked chairs 
and screen, a very handsome mahogany stand 
for the teakettle to stand on, and the orna- 
mental china; but the room is not as yet 
finished, for I think the paper has lost much 
of the bloom by pasting of it up, therefore I 
thought best to leave it until you came home; 
the curtains are not made, nor did I press for 
them, as we had a very great number of flies, 
as it is observed they are very fond of new 
paint. The south room I sleep in, with my 
Susannah, a bed without curtains, a chest of 
drawers, a table, a glass, and old black-walnut 
chairs, some books in my closet, and some of 
our family pictures. In the front room, which 
I designed for — , I had the bed which you 
sent from England, a chamber mahogany 
table and stand; in the room down-stairs is 
the sideboard that you bespoke, which is very 
handsome and plain, with two tables made to 
suit it, and a dozen of chairs also. I sold to 
Mr. Foxcroft the tables we had, as they did 
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not suit the room by any means. The pat- 
terns of the chairs are a plain horsehair, and 
look as well as a el everybody 
admires them. The little south room I had 
papered, as the walls were much soiled; in 
that is a pretty card-table, and our chairs that 
used to stand in the parlor, and ornamental 
china over the fireplace; on the floor, a car- 
pet I bought cheap for the goodness; it is 
not quite new. The large carpet is in the 
blue room; the fire not made yet. In the 
room for our friends the picture of the Earl 
of Bute is hung up, and a glass. This is but 
a very imperfect account. In the parlor there 
is a Scotch carpet which was found much fault 
with, and your timepiece stands in one corner, 
which is all wrong, I am told; so then I tell 
them we shall have all these as they should 
be when you come home. As to curtains I 
leave it to you to do as you like yourself; or 
if, as we talked before you went away, if you 
could meet with a Turkey carpet I should like 
it, but if not I shall be very easy, as all these 
things are become quite indifferent to me at 
this time; but, since you do so kindly inquire 
what things I want, I will tell you that when 
Mrs, Franklin came to town and went to the 
assembly, Sally had nothing fit to wear suitable 
to wait on her; and as I never should have 
” on in your absence any thing good, I gave 
Sally my new robe as it wanted very little 
altering: I should be glad if you would bring 
me a plain satin gown, a if our cousin 
would make me a little lace of a proper 
width for a cape or two, I should like it as it 


was their making, and a light cloak such as | 
a sent for Sally, but it must be bigger than | 
I should have had that, but it was too | 


hers, 
small for me. In the north room we sit, as 
it is not quite finished yet, as the doors are 
not up; we have a table and chairs, and the 
small bovk-case, brother John’s picture, and 
the king and queen’s picture, and a small 
Scotch carpet on the floor. I desire you to 
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whether she ever wrote about it or no. Have 
you ever seen Capt. Oney? has he arrived ? 
My compliments to our good Mrs. and Miss 
Stephenson, and all friends as those men- 
tioned. I have counted the panes in the 
doors; there are eight in each door, besides 
the pieces at top the largest size. I will get 
Mr. Rhodes to take measure of the fireplaces 
and the pier fora glass. All the chimneys 
that I have used are very good. I have baked 
in the oven, and it is good. The same man 
lives in [the] house that did where I bought 
it, but I don’t know his name. He paid £26 
a year, but now the lot is taken off, but he’s 
never spoke to me, nor, as he is a Dutchman, 
I have not spoke to him, only to make a 
water-tube for the area. The pest-house is 
not done, nor the steps, as the lot is not set- 
tled. I fear you have not received all my let- 
ters. I told you Mr. Rhodes thought it best 
not to dig a vault, but I shall see him this 
evening if I can, but I don’t go out anywhere 
if I can help it.” 


From Sarah, Franklin’s only daughter, 
and afterwards Mrs. Sarah Bache, there are 
fifteen letters to her father. Her portrait 
indicates a fine looking woman, with a larger 
and more comprehensive nature than her 
mother’s, and her letters are consistent with 
this portrait. She is the Sally of Mrs 
Franklin’s correspondence, and her earlier 
letters are dated when she was but twenty- 
one years of age. “ Honoured Sir,” she ad- 
dresses her father, after the fashion in which 
children used to address their parents in those 
days. Some amount of humor about this 
merry chit :— 


“Our Neighbour Keple’s son is married to 
the greatest fortune in Pennsylvania, Miss 
Groce, of Lancaster, whom they used to call 


This is all the news I have 


remember drinking-glasses and a large table- ‘heard. The subject now is the Stamp Act, 


cloth or two when you come, but I sha’n’t 
want them till then. If you should meet with 
a pair of silver canisters I should like it; but 
as you please, every thing I have mentioned. 


When | say doors, it is the closet doors; | 


they are glazed, but it was unknown to me; 
«they are in your room. I shall count the 
panes and send to you. The crane was put 
up this week, and not before; the rails not 
done as yet, but promised soon to be done. 
O my child, there is great odds between a 
man’s being at home and abroad; as every- 
body is afraid they shall do wrong, so every 
- thing is left undone. Sally is still at Burling- 
ton. I wrote her that Capt. Friend would 
sail this week. I hope she writes to you. 
Capt. Oney took with him her white satin to 
have made fit to wear again. I don’t know 


and nothing else is talked of: the Dutch talk 


|of the stampt ack, the negroes of the tamp; 
|in short, everybody has something to say.” 


This young lady occasionally troubles her 
august father with such trifles as “some 
gloves, both white and mourning, the last to 
be the largest. Ihave sent one that fits me 
best, but that must be a straw’s-breadth big- 
ger in the arm, for I never had a pair in my 
life that fitted me there. Some lavender 
from Smyth, in Old Bond-street, and some 
tooth-powder from Green and Rutles, in 
Ludgate-street ; sister is to have some of the 
two latter.” After her marriage Sarah Frank- 
lin grows rather more sedate in her corre- 
spondence, and begins in her turn to give an 
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account of her Sally. She describes her as 
“a fine brown lass, but her sparkling brown 
eyes make up for her skin, and when in health 
she has a good color. You can’t think how 
fond of kissing she is, and gives such old- 
fashioned smacks. General Arnold says he 
would give a great deal to have her for a 
schoolmistress to teach the young ladies how 
to kiss.” The Arnold here mentioned was the 
spy Arnold. The following little bit of family 
detail by Mrs. Bache is admirable :— 

“ My boy and girl are in health: the latter 
has ten teeth, can dance, sing, and make faces, 
tho’ she cannot talk, except the word no and 
be done, which she makes great use of. She 
is Ben over again, except a larger mouth. 
How happy should I be to see her seated on 

our knee! She is just such a plaything as 
‘Will was when you came home last. I must 
tell you a little anecdote of him, and ask if it 
is not time to teach him a little religion. He 
had heard a foolish girl that lived with me 
say that there was a death-watch in the room, 
and one of the family would soon die. He 
had not been long in bed before he came 
down in his shirt, screaming. I soon sent 
him up, and asking him in the morning how 
he could behave so, and what was the matter, 
he told me he thought death was coming. I 
was so frightened, says he, that I sweat all 
over, and I jumped out of bed and prayed up 
to Hercules. I asked him what he said? 
Down he went on his knees with uplifted 
hands (I think I never saw such a picture of 
devotion), and repeated the Lord’s prayer. 
Now whether it is best to instruct him a little 
in religion, or let him pray a little longer to 
Hercules, I should be glad to have your 
opinion.” 


Her husband appears to have been a plain, 
good sort of a business-like man. Several of 
his letters are in this volume. 

The following account of the plunder of 
Franklin’s house, in Philadelphia, by the 
British, in one of these letters, is none the 
less curious for the trace which it contains of 
the ill-fated Major (then Captain) André :— 


“T found your house and furniture upon 
my return to town in much better order than 
I had any reason to expect from the hands of 
such a rapacious crew; they stole and carried 
off with them some of your musical instru- 
ments; viz.,a Welsh harp, ball harp, the set 
of tuned bells which were in a box, viol-de- 
gambs, all the spare armonica glasses, and 
one or two spare cases ; your armonica is safe. 
They took likewise the few books that were 
left behind, the chief of which were Temple’s 
school-books, and the history of the Arts and 
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Sciences in French, which is a great loss to 
the public ; some of your electric apparatus is 
missing also. A Captain André also took 
with him the picture of you which hung in 
the dining-room. The rest of the pictures 
are safe, and met with no damage except the 
frame of Alfred, which is broke to pieces; in 
short, considering the hurry in which we were 
obliged to leave the town, Sally’s then situa- 
tion, and the number of things we conse- 
quently left behind, we are much better off 
than I had any reason to expect.” 


William Franklin, the son, the “ Billy” of 
Mrs. Franklin’s letters, is the last who re- 
mains to be noticed ; a plain, honest, business- 
like sort of young man, but apparently some- 
what obtuse in matters of feeling. The 
following clerk-like account of his mother’s 
death and funeral says little for his heart or 
his fancy. The hint that his father’s non- 
arrival may have hastened her death is evi- 
dently nothing but a piece of clumsy blunder- 
ing :— 

“ Hon’>D FATHER,—I came here on Thurs- 
day last to attend the funeral of my poor old 
mother, who died the Monday noon preced- 
ing. Mr. Bache sent his clerk express to me 
on the occasion, who reached Amboy on 
Tuesday evening, and I set out early the next 
morning, but the weather being very severe 
and snowing hard, I was not able to reach 
here till about four o’clock on Thursday after- 
noon, about half an hour before the corpse 
was to be moved for interment. Mr. Bache 
and I followed as chief mourners; your old 
friend H. Roberts and several other of your 
friends were carriers, and a very respectable 
number of the inhabitants were at the funeral. 
I don’t mention the particulars of her illness, 
as you will have a much fuller account from 
Mr. Bache than I am able to give. Her. 
death was no more than might be reasonably 
expected after the paralytic stroke she re- 
ceived some time ago, which greatly affected! 
her memory and understanding. She told 
me when I took leave of her on my removal 
to Amboy, that she never expected to see you: 
unless you returned this winter, for that she 
was sure she should not live till next summer. 
I heartily wish you had happened to have come 
over in the fall, as I think her disappoint- 


ment in that respect preyed a good deal on 
her spirits.” 


We close this volume of documents never: 
intended for the public gaze with an exalted 
opinion of Benjamin Franklin as a man, andi 
a deep sense of obligation to the editor who 


has enabled us to enjoy this glimpse into his. 
inner life. 
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From the Dublin University Magazine. 
THE LAST VICTIM OF THE SCOTTISH 
MAIDEN. 
A True Tale of the Seventeenth Century. 


A Scorrish maiden! What a pleasant 
vision do not these words call up. Who that 
has ever kept his twelfth of August on the 
northern moors could fail to be reminded by 
them of some bright-eyed Highland lassie 
whom he has met at early dawn of day cross- 
ing the mountain stream barefoot, with her 
plaid thrown over her fair hair, and her clear 
voice singing out an old sweet ballad of her 
native land; or haply, if he has had an en- 
treé to the homes of the Scottish aristocracy, 
they will bring before him some yet fairer 
picture of a pure, pale face, where eyes of a 
blue, tender as the morning sky, spoke of a 
noble and truthful soul within; and he has 
learnt to love the race that once had such 
deadly feuds with his Saxon ancestry, because 
of the “glamour” cast around him by the 
golden-haired daughters of the land. 

But very different is the real picture of 
that Scottish maiden of whom we are about 
to speak ; nor was she any vision of the fancy, 
but a terrible reality, whom all men knew and 
feared throughout broad Scotland, two hun- 
dred years ago. A dark and stern lady was 
she truly, and one who brooked no rivals—for 
they whom she had once embraced were never 
clasped to mortal heart again; and the lovers 
whom she pillowed on her bosom slept a 
sleep that knew nowaking. Few there were, 
even of the bravest, who did not shudder 
somewhat as they saw her keeping her un- 
changing watch through storm and sunshine, 
beneath the shadow of old St. Giles, the prin- 
cipal church of the Northern capital; and 
oftentimes, when they saw how the ground 
beneath her feet was stained with blood, they 
muttered curses on the “loathly maiden,” 
that had done to death so many a gallant 
Scot. Yet to some this ghastly lady (which 
was none other than the public guillotine) 
appeared to have attractions, such as many a 
bright-eyed damsel would have envied : for it 
is recorded of the noble Marquis of Argyle, 
the last who had died in her embrace, when 
our story commences, that he ran eagerly up 
the steps, and exclaimed, as he laid his head 
on the block, “ This is the sweetest maiden I 
have ever kissed.” This saying of his was 
often cited, and the world wondered what hid- 
den pang had so darkened the life of the 
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gallant noble, whose homage was courted by 
the fairest ladies, that he should die with 
words of such bitter meaning on his lips: but 
when, some few years later, the maiden 
pressed with her cold hand the throat of him, 
who proved to be her latest victim, the 
strange and tragic circumstances of his death 
obliterated all recollections of the Marquis 
and his dying words. 

It happened singularly enough, however, 
that these two, the Lord of Argyle, and Ken 
elm Hamilton who succeeded him on the 
block, had been in life the deadliest enemies: 
and by a peculiar chain of circumstances 
which we shall now proceed to detail, the 
death of the one caused that of the other 

It was about a month after the execution of 
the Marquis that Hamilton, whose race, so 
closely allied to the kings of Scotland, was 
even prouder than Argyle’s found himself 
compelled by political business, to pass a 
night in the little town of Inverary, close to 
which stood the magnificent castle of the 
same name, which had been the heritage of 
his dead rival. 

Never, perhaps, did any one approach that 
beautiful spot with greater ill-will than Ken 
elm Hamilton: he was a young man of a 
peculiarly fiery and impetuous disposition, of 
whom it was often said that his love and bis 
hatred were alike to be dreaded, so ardent and 
passionate was he in either: he was the sec- 
ond son of that noble family of Hamiltons, 
between whom and the Argyles there had 
been a deadly feud for many generations 
past. Never, however had it burnt more — 
fiercely than in the time of which we write, 
when the families had been represented by 
the Marquis who had just been compelled to 
lay his lofty head at the maiden’s feet and 
Kenelm, with his wild and angry temper: for 
his elder brother was an idiot, who bore the 
family title, but lacked the wit to defend their 
honor when assailed. Deep had been the 
hate between Argyle and Hamilton, which 
even the new-shed blood of the former had 
not availed to quench; for, in addition to the 
old clan feud, there was a private quarrel be- 
tween them which had fearfully embittered 
their traditionary hatred. The Marquis of 
Argyle had been betrothed almost from boy- 
hood to his cousin, the Lady Ellen Graham, 
and although their engagement had been a 
matter of family arrangement, he loved her 
well and truly: not so the lady, however, 
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She had not been consulted when she was 
bound, while yet a child, to the Marquis, and 
with the true feminine spirit of contradiction, 
she resolved to choose for herself, and ac- 
cepted the addresses of Kenelm Hamilton, 
who, by some unlucky chance, had fallen in 
love with his rival’s bride. Their wedding 
was even now fixed to take place in a few 
months, and this circumstance, no doubt, ex- 
plained the last words of Argyle, which were 
destined to be the means of one day bringing 
his enemy to the arms of this same cruel 
maiden, whom he himself had embraced with 
so much fervor. And now the recollection of 
that last bloody scene was, doubtless, heavy 
on the heart of Hamilton as he rode down 
the mountain path which led to Inverary 
Castle and the little village that lay at its 
foot. It was a cold and gloomy winter night, 
the darkness was intense, and the wild north 
wind went shrieking and howling through the 
pass as if it bore upon its wings the souls of 
those who had expired in some great agony, 
while the dark Scotch firs stood up like spec- 
tres among the bleak, gray rocks. Truly it 
was an evening on which the stoutest heart 
might gladly seek a shelter, and Hamilton 


was fain, though sorely against his will, to 
rest for the night in the domain of his ene- 


mies. This had been no part of his inten- 


tion when he set out on his journey; he had’ 


then been accompanied by two of his retain- 
ers, and he designed to have passed at a little 
distance from Inyerary early in the day, and 
to have lodged for the night in a castle at 
some distance, and belonging to a kinsman of 
his own ; but, unhappily that morning one of 
his guides had been thrown from his horse 
and injured so severely that his life was des- 
paired of. Some hours were spent in convey- 
ing the wounded man to a resting place ; and 


Hamilton, whose mission admitted of no de-' 


lay, was obliged to leave him in charge of his 
comrade and push on his road, although the 
short December day was already closing in 
when he started again. 

He rode on as rapidly as he could, but 
the darkness soon became so impenetrable 
that he repeatedly lost his way; and when 
at last, the lights of Inverary gleamed through 
the driving mist and rain, he felt that it had 
hecome a matter of necessity that he should 
rest there for the night, as his jaded horse 
was stumbling at every step from sheer fa- 
tigue 
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In these turbulent times, when every man’s 
hand was against his fellow, there would 
have been considerable risk in a Hamilton 
venturing into Inverary and especially this 
particular Hamilton, hed he been known; but 
Kenelm trusted that the darkness of the night 
would prevent ‘his being seen by any but the 
landlord of the inn where he meant to sleep, 
to whom he was personally unknown, and 
who would not be likely to suspect that a 
solitary horseman, unattended by a single re- 
tainer, could bear so proud a name. 

In this supposition he was proved to have 
judged rightly. Kenelm rode unmolested 
and unobserved through the little town, the 
streets of which were, in fact almost deserted 
as the tempestuous weather had driven all 
the inhabitants into their houses, and he saw, 
to his great satisafction, that even the door 
of the inn was shut—a sufficient proof that 
no guests were expected at the “Argyle 
Arms” that night. The landlord, a Camp- 
bell, of course, and as sturdy a Scot as one 
could wish to see, himself came to the door 
to welcome the stranger, and after sending 
his tired horse to the stable, he ushered him 
into the huge stone kitchen, briefly remark- 
ing that he must be content with such cheer 
as the family provisions could afford, for that 
he little expected any visitors on a night so 


% 
“uncanny.” 


Hamilton assured him he was not dis- 
posed to be fastidious, and having thrown off 
his dripping mantle and disencumbered him- 
self of his heavy riding boots he sat down on 
the oaken settle opposite the huge fireplace ; 
while Campbell went out to see that the horse 
was attended to. 

Left to himself, Kenelm began to look 
around him, and he was struck by the scene 
which presented itself within the room. The 
huge fireplace, which was filled up with wood, 
sent a brizht and ruddy glow over the whole 
room and lighted up with a brilliant glare the 
figure of a young woman, who sat in one cor- 
ner of the ample hearth, and who was the 
only other occupant of the apartment besides 
himself. There was something very peculiar 
in the appearance of this girl, which riveted 
Hamilton’s gaze in spite of himself. She sat 
perfectly motionless, excepting ‘for the rapid 
movement of her fingers, which she was em- 
ploying in knitting: her plaid thrown back 
from her head left her pale face exposed to 


view, which was marked by a singularly frigid 
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and yet by no means vacant expression. 
This was caused in part, no doubt, by the 
fixed stare of her large, light blue eyes, which 
never moved in their sockets nor brightened 
with asparkle of life; it was evident that she 
was stone blind, while there lurked certain lines 
round the thin, compressed lips which seemed 
to indicate that she had all the acuteness, 
amounting almost to cunning, which often 
characterizes persons thus afflicted. 

The countenance was far from beautiful— 
scarcely even pleasing—yet it impressed 
Hamilton with a sense of power such as we 
often feel and yet cannot define in the pres- 
ence of persons unknown to us. She gave 
no sign of being conscious of his presence, 
but he felt she was aware that he was in the 
room; and as he continued to watch her sit- 
ting there in her strong impassiveness an in- 
definable feeling of shrinking and dread took 
possession of him, for which he could not ac- 
count. He had been thinking of his rival’s 
bloody death, and it struck him that the im- 
placable “maiden” who had taken Argyle’s 
young life might have been fitly represented 
by this weird damsel who sat there so like a 
blind, inexorable Fate weaving a web of inevi- 
table doom. 


The gallant knights of those times, who 
feared neither death nor danger, were greatly 
prone to superstition; and Hamilton, hot 
blooded and impetuous as he was, proved no 


exceptions to the rule. He was, therefore, 
heartily glad when the innkeeper returned 
and broke the ominous silence which had so 
impressed him. 

“ Here, Elspeth,” said Campbell, addressing 
the figure in the broad Scotch of those days 
which we will not attempt to reproduce, 
“here's a gentleman, cold and hungry; come 
and see what you can find for his supper.” 

Hamilton listened anxiously for the sound 
of her voice, feeling as if'it would be a relief 
to hear her speak, but she never opened her 
lips; she rose up, however, at once, and be- 
gan to move about in a strange, mechanical 
manner, her blindness becoming more appa- 
rent as she guided herself by the touch, while 
the staring, glassy eyes seemed to him abso- 
lutely ghastly as she passed near him. She 
placed some oatmeal cakes and dried fish 
on the table, along with a jug of whiskey, and 
then returned to her place by the fire, where 
she sat unmovable as before. 
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“Ts that your daughter?” said Hamilton to 
the innkeeper, as he invited him to draw near 
and eat. 

‘My only child; and blind from her birth 
was the reply, uttered almost with sternness 
as if the subject were painful. “ Elspeth is 
not like other folk, and you had better take 
no heed of her.” 

Hamilton took the hint and said no more, 
while he applied himself to the rude fare set 
before him with akeen-set appetite. Nor did 
he spare the whiskey, which was wonderfully 
cheering after his wet ride; and when he had 
finished his repast, he felt as he said, like a 
new man altogether. Filling his glass again, 
he invited Campbell to join him, and the two 
began to converse together on the events of 
the day. Kenelm sat with his back to the 
blind girl, and, as she never moved or spoke, 
he soon forgot her presence altogether, and 
had well nigh forgotten also the necessity of 
concealing his name and lineage from these 
retainers of his foes, when he was startled 
into a sudden remembrance of his position. 
Alluding to some political event, he mentioned 
that he had been at Holyrood the day be- 
fore. 

“Ye come from Edinbro’, then?” said tae 
innkeeper, kindling with a sudden fierceness. 
and, clenching his fist, he struck it on the 
table with a violent blow, exclaiming: 
“Curses on the bloody city !—the city of mur- 
derers! and may the fire from heaven come 
down upon it and consume it!” 

“ Amen,” said a deep, stern voice, almost 


jat Kenelm’s ear, and he started involuntarily 


as he saw that it had come from the blind 
woman’s lips. Something, too, in the sudden 
passion of the Campbell had stirred the an- 
gry blood within himself, and whilst an invol- 
untary instinct told him what train of thought 
had thus fired the retainer of Argyle, he had 
much ado to hide his own antagonistic feel- 
ings. 

“ You speak sharply, Master Campbell,” he 
said at last. “The capital of Scotland is be- 
holden to you, in truth.” 

“ Ay,” said the Highlander his brow growing 
red with suppressed rage; “but why should 
I curse the senseless stones, though they 
were stained with the blood of the noble 
Lord Argyle. Rather let me curse his ene- 
mies, who drove him to the death—his bitter 
foes, who made his life so dark to him that 
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he was fain to break some petty law that he 
might die. Curses, then,I say, upon the 
traitor Hamilton, who stole his bride.” . 

“Amen,” the deep voice answered, but 
this time Kenelm heard it not ; his fiery pas- 
sions were aroused beyond control; he for- 
got all but that he had been called a traitor, 
and, starting to his feet, he advanced on the 
Campbell, saying— 

“Man, know you to whom you are speak- 
ing.” 

ff neither know nor care,” said the inn- 
keeper rising also, “But I say yet more: 
not only curses upon him, the traitor, but upon 
her, his lady light-o’-love, who would have 
brought a stain upon Argyle’s time-honored 
house had she become his bride!” 

This was too much. In another moment 
Hamilton’s dirk was gleaming in his hand. 

“Villain, unsay that word,” he thundered 
out; “she is pure as driven snow.” 

“His lady light-o’-love,” repeated the 
Campbell, with a mocking smile, at the same 
time preparing to defend himself; but the fu- 
rious Hamilton had closed with him ere the 
words had well passed his lips—one fierce 
struggle followed, then the Highlander fell 
heavily to the ground as his assailant plunged 
the dagger into his breast up to the very 
hilt, exclaiming, “ Die, then, with the foul 
lie in your throat.” One deep groan—one 
strong convulsion of the stalwart limbs, and 
Campbell was a corpse. 

Hamilton stood transfixed, while his boiling 
blood gradually subsided, and his passion 
cooled in the presence of death. The whole 
thing had taken place so suddenly, that he 
could hardly believe the living, breathing man 
he had been talking to so amicably but a few 
moments before, was lying there murdered 
by his own hand. But suddenly as he gazed, 
he felt his flesh creep with a strange horror, 
as he saw the soulless eyes of the blind maiden 
upturned towards him as she knelt on the 
ground by her dead father, towards whom she 
had crept with a step so stealthy that he had 
not heard her. Hamilton drew back, shud- 
dering from the fixed stare, so dreadful 
seemed the expression of hate on her white, 
ghastly face; but as he receded she crept to- 
wards him on her knees and laid her hand, 
Which she had steeped in her father’s blood, 
on his till it bore the same red stain, and 
said in a low, stifled voice— You have mur- 
dered him, and you shall die for it. None 
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saw the murder, for my blind eyes saw it not; 
but think not to escape: the vengeance of 
Heaven will track you out one day.” Then 
flinging up her arms to heaven, she exclaimed 
— My father, O my father!” and fell upon 
the corpse with a shriek so wild and piercing, 
that Hamilton felt as if it must have rung upon 
the ears of every person in the town, and 
reached even through the massive walls of 
Inverary Castle. 

That cry recalled him to himself; he must 
escape right speedily, or another moment 
would see him surrounded by those whom it 
must rouse, the instinct of self-preservation 
at once took the place of every other feeling, 
and with one bound he darted to the outer 
door, opened it, rushed to the stable, 
mounted his horse- without saddle or bridle, 
and the clattering of his horse’s feet, as he 
galloped away, was all that the inhabitants of 


the village heard of him as they rushed to 


the inn, whence the blind girl’s shrieks were 
still heard echoing. 

Hamilton never slackened his pace till he 
had laid ten miles between him and Inverary. 
In those days the course of justice was as 
stern as it was summary; and he felt well 
assured that the present Marquis of Argyle, 
the younger brother of his rival, would never 
rest till he had found out the murderer of 
his retainer, especially when he heard from 
Elspeth the circumstances of his death; and 
if he succeeded in his search, the services of 
the “ maiden ” would right speedily be called 
into action for Kenelm himself. 

When at last he ventured, under cover of 
a dark fir wood, to stop his furious course, he 
began to consider the best means of avoiding 
discovery, with no small anxiety as to the is- 
sue. His best hope was ip the fact, that none 
had been present during the murder but the 
blind girl, who could not identify him; and 
that not a single inhabitant of Inverary had 
seen him except her dead father himself. 
He was now not very far from the house of 
his kinsman, where he originally intended to 
have passed the night. The time he had 
spent so fatally in the inn at Inverary had not 
extended beyond an hour, and the rapid pace 
at which he had traversed the last ten miles 
had fully brought him to the time when he 
would, according: to his ordinary style of trav- 
elling, have reached his destination. He 
therefore resolved to proceed thither at once, 
as if he were only arriving from the village 
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where he had left his servants, and to trust 
that no one would ever suspect him of having 
made his unfortunate detour into the domain 
of his enemy. This plan succeeded perfectly ; 
he was expected by his cousin ; and next morn- 
ing his servant joined him, having left his com- 
rade doing well; so that no doubt was for a 
moment entertained that he had ever deviated 
from the road he had been expected to take, 
and he had once more started for Edinburgh be- 
fore tl:e news of the murder had spread beyond 
Inverary. Nevertheless, when the fact did 
become known, it created a great sensation, 
chiefly owing to the peculiar circumstances of 
the case—a murder committed by an un- 
known assassin in presence of one sole wit- 
ness, and that one deprived of the power of 
seeing the murderer, was, even in those days 
of bloodshed, a striking event, and the mys- 
terious escape of the criminal seemed alto- 
gether unaccountable. 

The Marquis of Argyle, who was at his 
castle on the fatal night, left no stone unturned 
in his efforts to discover the perpetrator of 
the deed; being stimulated to unusual activ- 
ity in the search, by the strong suspicion he 
entertained that the assassin was in some way 
connected with the family of his foes, the 
Hamiltons. This he gathered from conversa- 
tion between the murderer and his victim; 
which Elspeth detailed word for word, but it 
afforded no clue whatever to the actual individ- 
ual, and Kenelm himself was never suspected. 

After a few weeks of useless investigation 
the search was given up; but the details of 
the murder were carefully recorded by the 
court of justice, and the Lord of Argyle de- 
clared that if ever in his lifetime the assassin 
were discovered, he would bring him to the 
scaffold, be the interval ever so long. Els- 
peth found a homé in the Marquis’ house- 
hold, after the good old fashion of those 
times, which recognized a claim on the part 
of all the helpless and afflicted of the clan 
to find a refuge with the family of their chief, 
and Kenelm had, to all appearance, escaped 
with perfect impunity. 

Yet he, gay and reckless as he seemed, was 
secretly haunted by one dark foreboding, which 
never left him night or day. Campbell was 
not the first man he had slain in the course 
of his stormy career’; but he was the first he 
had murdered; the first whose life he had 
taken otherwise than in honorable warfare, and 
already the unfailing retribution of actual 
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crime had commenced in the deep secret of 
his heart. Wherever he went, alone or in 
crowds, from the hour when the low, solemn 
warning of the blind girl came to him as he 
stood with his feet dabbling in the blood of 
her father. He heard that voice ringing in 
his ear, and telling him that vengeance would 
surely find him yet, and the sleepless justice 
of the Invisible track him out when least he 
looked for it. Not even the joy-bells, on his 
wedding morning, could drown that ominous 
whisper in his soul, nor the sweet tones of the 
gentle Lady Ellen, while she murmured her 
bridal vows. Still was it sounding there, 
when the feeble cry of his first-born spoke or 
new ties to make life sweet; and, later still 
he heard it through the firing of salutes that 
greeted him as ambassador on a foreign 
shore. Years passed on, most of which were 
spent at one of the continental courts; and 
when, at last, he returned, with his wife and 
family to Edinburgh, the murder of the inn- 
keeper had not been thought of by any one 
for a long time past. 

One day, about a month after his arrival in 
the Scottish capital, Hamilton was walking 
along the most fashionable part of the old 
town, where the houses of the nobility were 
chiefly to be found, when his attention was at- 
tracted by a fray, which was going on in the 
streets between two young men. Such a 
sight was by no means uncommon in those 
days; but the fury of the lads was so great 
that it was evident some serious mischief 
would ensue if they were not separated. 
Hamilton, whose rank in the city entitled him 
to interfere, at once rushed in between them, 
calling to them in a loud voice to desist im- 
mediately from further quarrelling, and with a 
firm grasp of his strong hands on the shoulder 
of each he sent them reeling to the opposite 
side of the street. 

The affair had collected a.considerable crowd, 
and Hamilton’s rank and’ position were well 
known amongst them, so that they all made 
way for him as he turned to resume his walk. 
One moment he stood there in all his proud 
prosperity, receiving the homage of the peo- 
ple as his right, and scarce bending his lofty 
head in acknowledgment of it — the sunshine 
of a bright summer sky streaming down upon 
his noble and commanding form seemed but 
to typify the brilliancy of his worldly prospects. 
One moment he stood thus, and the next, the 
vengeance that had so long tracked his steps 
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unseen laid hold upon him with a deadly 
grasp, and the sun of Hamilton’s career sunk 
down to setin blood. A shriek, so thrilling 
and intense that it seemed to pierce his very 
heart, suddenly rung through the air, and all 
eyes, as well as his own, were turned to the 
spot from whence it appeared to have arisen 
—and there a sight presented itself which 
caused Hamilton to grow pale and tremble 
like a child. On the highest step of the 
stone stair which led to the door of the Mar- 
quis of Argyle’s town residence, a tall, hag- 
gard-looking woman was standing—her arms 
were outstretched towards Hamilton, and her 
eyes, whose glassy vacancy showed that they 
were sightless, seemed to glare upon him 
with a horrible triumph as she shrieked out 
in tones that were heard far and near—“ Seize 
him! seize that man whoever he may be—he 
is the murderer of my father, I know him by 
his voice.” Many of Argyle’s retainers were 
amongst the crowd, and the Marquis himself 
had been drawn to the window by the noise 
of the quarrel. All knew Elspeth Campbell 
the blind woman, and remembered her fa- 
ther’s mysterious murder—all could testify 
to the acuteness of her sense of hearing, and 
fo the repeated expression of her longing de- 
sire that she might hear the voice of the as- 
sassin so long sought in vain, for she remem- 
bered the full rich tones that had called on 
her father to unsay his words one instant ere 
he fell a corpse, and she felt certain she 
should know them again if she could but once 
hear the murderer speak; and now, after a 
lapse of all these years, the well-known voice 
had struck her ear, and again and again she 
screamed out—“ Seize him! seize him ! I know 
he is my father’s murderer.’ In another 
moment Argyle was confronting Hamilton, 
too thankful to have such a charge established 
against his ancient enemy. The people 
crowded round, and if any had been disposed 
to doubt the blind -woman’s recognition, 
Hamilton’s own awe-struck conscience set a 
seal upon its (ruth, for he attempted no defence, 
but kept his appalled look still fixed upon the 
blind woman’s ghastly face he let his hands 
fall at his side and exclaimed—* It is the hand 
of God, and I am lost.” 
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He spoke truly; he was lost indeed. Ar- 
gyle speedily brought him to justice. The 
blind woman’s evidence was unquestionable, 
nor did he attempt to controvert it; it was 
as if the very blood of the murdered man had 
risen up to ery for vengeance; and all men 
deemed it a righteous sentence which doomed 
him to the scaffold. 

Not many days after that bright morning 
when he stood, as it seemed, on the pinnacle 
of fortune with admiring crowds around him, 
he found himself again the centre of a large 
assemblage, the object of interest toall. The 
deadly maiden had been prepared to receive 
another victim, and at her feet the noble 
Lady Ellen Hamilton sat weeping bitterest 
tears, as she saw the lover of her youth, the 
husband of her riper years, led up to die. 

They let him pause one instant to take 
leave of her. “ My Ellen, do not weep,” he | 
said, “this is but the work of God’s unsleep- 
ing justice. I ever knew that I must die for 
that rash deed. The blind woman’s voice has 
haunted me through all these years, as it 
seems mine has haunted her. She told me 
vengeance ould overtake me, and it is come 
—merciful it is that it meets me on the scaf- 
fold and -not in the fires of hell.” He kissed 
her pale lips and passed on. 

Still nearer to the fatal maiden stood the 
blind woman, who had murdered him as 
surely as he killed her father. He laid his 
hand on hers :—*“ Elspeth, you are avenged,” 
he said; ‘I am about to die. Now let your 
hatred pass away, and pray for me.” 

‘“‘T will,” she answered, and tears fell from 
her sightless eyes as he passed on to suffer. 

In another instant the maiden had done 
her work, and the last of her victims ley 
slaughtered in her terrible embrace. 

The instrument of death thus strangely 
named was never used again. It was super- 
seded by the more modern fashion of execut- 
ing criminals, and it may now be seen in the 
Museum of the Society of Antiquaries in Edin- 
burgh, with the dark stains yet corroding on 
the fatal knife, which were left there by the 
blood of him who irf-very deed and truth was 
brought to justice by the signal retribution we 
have recorded. 
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THE GRAVE OF FELICIA HEMANS IN 
ST. ANNE’S CHURCH, DUBLIN. 
Tuts her grave! Ah me, she should be sleep- 

In 
In fink grass-green churchyard far away, 
Where in spring the violets are peeping, 
And the birds sing thro’ the summer’s day. 


Silver rays thro’ bowers of ivy crawling 
At calm noon should lie along her feet ; 
Folding flowers and solemn shadows falling, 
At soft eve should make her slumbers sweet. 


And the wind in the tall trees should lend her 
Musical delight on stormy days, 

With a sound half chivalrous, half tender, 
Like the echo of her own wild lays. 


Was it meet to leave her in the city, 
Where no sun could fall upon her face # 

Lift that cold gray stone in love and pity, 
Bear her out unto a fairer place. 


Ah, no more—within the poet’s bosom 
There are gleams that mock external gloom, 
Flowers expanding like the captive’s blossom, 
*Twixt the flagstones of his prison room. 


For this wealth of beauty all around him, 
Buds that haunt him with their azure eyes, 
Seas whose blue horizons scarcely bound him, 

Cloud-capp’d hills that rush into the skies,— 


Sunset gleams that rose-tipp’d clouds make 
duller, 
Murmuring streams that into distance lead ; 
They but give his fair creations color, . 
Are but symbols of the poet’s creed. 


For our nature is the clay he fashions, 
Finds his faith within the hearts of men, 
Gives his mighty language to their passions, 
Moves the soul, and lays it calm again. 


Where their toils and pleasures and heart-burn- 


ings. 
Shall come round him with the busy throng ; 
ae the lips that set their griefs and yearnings 
o the music of his noble song. 


Is not England’s greatest glory granted 
In the centre of her busiest life, 

And her old memorial Abbey haunted 
With a murmur of perpetual strife ? 


Thousand curious careless glances scan it, 
And the corner where the poets lie, 

Listening underneath their weight of granite 
To the sea of life that surges by. 


True, like fair ship in a land-lock’d haven, 
Where no storm may touch the shelter’d 
wave, 
Shakspeare, by his own immortal Avon, 
Sleepeth ever in his guarded grave. 


True, our Wordsworth hath not left his moun- 
tains, 
He lies tranquil in their grand embrace, 
Lull’d his ear by Rotha’s silver fountains, 
Rydal’s shadows on his silent face. 


True, the white moon, like a lonely warder, 
Guards a fair tomb in a ruined aisle, 

Where the gentle Minstrel of the Border 
Hath all Dryburgh for a burial pile. 
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But the veriest child of Nature’s teaching 
Whom she took a peasant from the plough, 

Stoop’d her highest laurels to his reaching : 
On her daisied bosom sleeps not now. 


High aspiring, genius, earthly troubles, 
In a close, mean suburb lie asleep ; 
Not where silver Nith or Cluden bubbles, 
Not where banks of bonny Doune are steep. 


Let the Poet lie among his brothers, 

Where great words of Christian truth shall be; 
He that hath most fellowship with others 

Is most Christ-like in his sympathy. 


And all Nature’s charms, the bright, the real, 
Are but shadows, though they live, and move, 
Of his own more beautiful ideal, 
Of his dreams of purity and love. 


Let the golden spring-flowers streak the 
meadows, 
Let the storm-gleam on the mountains fall ; 
Greater than the sunlight, or the shadows, 
Is the song divine that paints them all. 


Therefore leave her in the gloom and riot ; 
Hope and Truth shall be her grave-flowers 
here : 
Human hearts throb round her, for the quiet 
Of the calm day, and the starlight clear. 


For the music-breathing wind of summer 
Words of love and pity shall be said ; 

And her own strain tell the careless comer, 
Pass not lightly by our Poet’s bed. 

—Dublin University Magazine. C.F. A. . 


HAB’ ICH AND HAETT’ ICH. 


OR, A BIRD IN THE HAND’S WORTH TWO IN 
THE BUSH. 
THERE are two little songsters well known in 
the land, 
Their names are I-Have, and O-Had-I; 
I-Have will come tamely, and perch on your 
hand 
But O-Had-I will mock you most sadly. 


I-Have, at first sight, is less fair to the eye, 
But his worth is by far more enduring 
Than a thousand O-Had-I’s that sit far and 
high 
On roots and on trees so alluring. 
Full many a golden egg this bird will lay, 
And sing on: ‘Be cheery! be cheery !” 
Oh, merrily then will the day glide away, 
And sweet shall your sleep be\when weary. 
But let O-Had-I but once take your eye, 
And a longing to catch him once seize you, 
He’ll give you no comfort nor rest till you die; 
Life-long he’ll torment you and tease you 


He'll ro you all day running up and down 
hill, 





Now laying, now panting, now creeping, 
While far overhead, this sweet bird, at his will, 
With his bright, golden plumage is sweeping. 


Then every wise man who attends to my song, 
Will count his I-Have a choice treasure, 
And whene’er an O-Had-I comes flying along, 
Will just let him fly at his pleasure. 
n the German. 
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, From The Press. 


A Popular History of the United States of 
America. By Mary Howitt. London: 
Longmans, 


ALTHOUGH this book is, strictly speaking, 
little more than a compilation, it is by no 
means destitute of individual character. For 
the accomplished lady, whose name it bears, 
the history of the United States may be sup- 
posed a subject of special predilection. Mem- 
ber of a sect, erst forced into abnormal growth 
by the persecutions of bigotry, although now 
dying out in the calm atmosphere of a re- 
spectful toleration, Mrs. Howitt’s poetic tem- 
perament, like that of her congenial husband, 
turns to the past with a fondness which im- 
parts a very decided coloring and bent to her 
views and opinions. The Pilgrim Fathers in 
her eyes are not merely objects of veneration 
and esteem, as men of stern resolution, un- 
yielding endurance, and deep, steadfast faith. 
They are objects of affection also. They are 
the first-born of that vast family of Noncon- 
formists—earneést, inflexible enthusiasts, so 
thoroughly and ruggedly English !—among 
whose martyr ranks more than one of her 
own progenitors hold a place, and to which 
she seems to feel that she herself belongs. 
Of the Pilgrim Fathers, then, and their early 
struggles, Mrs. Howitt evidently writes con 
amore, stringing together her extracts from 
the old chronicler, Thomas Prince, by con- 
necting sentences cast in the same quaint 
Biblical: mould and instinct with the same 
earnest, simple good faith. The account, in- 
deed, of the first settlements generally—of- 
Virginia, Maryland, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, and Connecticut—is decidedly the 
most interesting, as it is the most carefully 
written portion of this book—which is not 
always free from traces of hasty composition. 
The collision between that new New World 
and the persecuted schismatics of a compara- 
tive old civilization, struggling to plant upon 
an untutored soil, amid pathless forests and 
semi-barbarous aboriginals, their anathema- 
tized ideal of political and religious liberty, is 
a picture so -.ninently dramatic that we can- 
not wonder if our fair author lingers fondly 
with the congenial subject, and devotes to it 
an extent of space disproportionate, perhaps, 
to its just prominence in the composition as a 
whole. But at any rate in “ that little Fact of 
the sailing of the Mayflower,” she has found, 
as Carlyle suggests, “one of Nature’s own 
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Poems, and made out of her materials here a 
volume which cannot fail of popularity with 
every class of reader, whether grave or gay. 
Looking at the book from another point of 
view—considering it strictly as a history—we 
have less to say in its favor. What may be 
called the historic perspective—the degree of 
relief given to the various actors and events 
according to their respective importance in 
the narration—is, to our mind, but negligently 
observed. This is more the case, however, in 
the second volume than in the first, where 
details of the early charters and of the moral 
and social condition of the different colonies 
—details so important for our comprehension 
of the actual phenomena of American life— 
are given in tolerable abundance. We have 
here, among other things, an interesting ac- 
count of the outbreak and gradual disappear- 


ance of' one of those mental epidemics to * 


which, singularly enough, this essentially prac- 
tical people has been always subject. In 
1688 the “ witch mania” broke out in Massa- 
chusetts under the fostering care of a fanati- 
cal minister, Cotton Mather, “a prodigy of 
learning, eloquence, and piety,” who published 
a book upon the subject, drawing, of course, 
all its arguments from mutilated readings of 
the Bible. It was the expiring embers of 
“ the every-day supernaturalism which formed 
so prominent a feature of the Puritan the- 
ology ” that this learned, eloquent, and pious 
worthy succeeded in fanning up into a flame 
hot enough to burn a few dozen witches and 
wizards,—some of the latter, ministers of re- 
ligion. The United States of the nineteenth 
century do not burn witches any longer, and 
the Puritan theology is, strictly speaking, 
extinct. But the “every-day supernatural- 
ism” alluded to flourishes luxuriantly still, 
spite of the withdrawal of its generative soil, 
Table-turning and spirit-rapping are certainly 
less noxious manifestations of this tendency 
than witch-burning; and so far we have 
progress even here. But the moral condition 
which the prevalence of such superstitions 
indicates is certainly not a healthy one. Asa 
general rule, it is only when placed under 
extreme conditions—when either over-fed or 
half-starved—that the supernaturalism, innate 
in all of us, deteriorates into superstition. 
The direction such superstition takes is, of 
course, entirely different in the two cases, 
In the former it naturally follows the lead of 





the pampering hand, and bows down before 
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winking virgins and miracle-working bits of 
iron, wood, or bone. In the latter, deprived 
of any recognized guide, it takes its cue from 
the first charlatan who has wit enough to 
catch the tendency of the moment, and 
“brass” enough to carry his imposture con- 
sistently through. Hence modern astrology, 
clairvoyance, table-turning, spirit-rapping— 
all bearing a distinctive characteristic as su- 
perstitions of a social rather than a religious 
complexion. In the United States, society is 
so pre-eminently worldly in its tone and pur- 
suits—the material encroaches so importu- 
nately on the spiritual—that the order of 
sentiments attached to the latter find no reg- 
ular or healthy nourishment. The just bal- 
ance between the two is thus destroyed, and 
the absurdities alluded to—morbid fancies of 
an unsatisfied natural craving—are the result. 
. With individuals, of course, the acceptance of 
superstitions of the kind may depend upon 
mental conditions of a very different, and, in 
such case, exceptional class. We are very far 
indeed, for instance, from referring to a simi- 
lar source the avowed adhesion of a woman 
like Mrs. Howitt to an hallucination so puerile 
and so frequently exposed as spirit-rapping, 


in which, as the following passage will show, 
she gravely seeks an explanation of the first 
success of Mormonism :— 


“Whilst we may be sure (she says) that 
the lofty pretensions of Joe Smith are false as 
regards their divine origin, they, nevertheless, 
are in their spiritual character akin to that 
wide-spread movement of spiritual manifesta- 
tion which, within the last ten years, has be- 
come so largely diffused through the religious 
mind of America, as to form one of the most 
marked and singular features of the age. 
Mormonism appears to be the Satanic side of 
this spiritual faith, or, at all events, to have 
what little good it contains strangely polluted 
with evil. With all its daring assumptions 
and immorality, it is, nevertheless, based upon 
the great truth of spiritual communion with 
man, the very inner light of which George 
Fox was an apostle; but in the case of the 
Mormons, the spiritual influence is assuredly 
that of evil, not good. The light that they 
possess is darkness, and great indeed is that 
darkness. As regards Smith himself, it is an 
interesting question, what was the secret of 
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that wonderful influence which he possassec 
over such thousands of followers, and by which 
he was able, not only to form them into a vast 
organized society, but even after his death to 
leave them so firmly knit together that but 
little sign of dissolution appears amongst 
them., No doubt Smith had great spiritual 

ower, let it proceed whence it might, and 
if not actually gifted with the prophetic power 
of the seer, had yet something very like it, 
for his followers declare that he distinctly 
foretold the time and manner of his death, so 
that when it occurred, the sect instead of being 
disheartened and broken up, only regarded it 
as the accomplishment of a divine ordination, 
as a testimony to the truth of their faith, and 
other men of a like spirit with Smith took his 
place.” 

It is deeply to be regretted that our author 
should lend the sanction of her honored name 
to a delusion so foolish as the one here im 
plied—and, above all, that a “ popular” his- 
tory should be made the vehicle for the pub- 
lication of the fact. 

Du reste, there are various sins of omission 
which, turning from the spirit-rapper to the 
historian, we must lay at Mrs. Howitt’s doon 
Passing over the almost total absence of indi- 
vidual portraiture, we must observe that the 
real interest—the essential philosophy—of 
her subject matter lies in the remarkable po- 
sition occupied by a people whose civilization 
was prepared in one hemisphere, and has 
been developed in another. Hence American 
history, of all others, is utterly incomplete 
unless its inner life be accurately placed before 
us. The war of Independence, to which Mrs. 
Howitt devotes full two-thirds of her second 
volume, was .10 doubt a“ great fact.” But 
its chief importance consists in its result, and 
not in its details. It is the independence 
achieved, the power of self-development 
thence acquired, and the way in which that 
power has been utilized, that constitute the . 
salient features of North American history 
and it is precisely these features that have 
received the most sketchy and careless treat- 
ment. Under the category of agreeable 
reading Mrs. Howitt’s book—like every thing 
from the same hand—must secure a fair stand- 
ing. But we cannot assign to it any higher 
classification. 
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[WueEw the first edition of “ Nature in Disease— 
by Jacob Bigelow, M.D.,” was published, we com- 
mended it to our readers as replete with good sense, 
upon subjects interesting and intelligible to us all. 

It has now veached a new edition, and contains 
the author’s miscellaneous writings, chiefly on 
medical subjects. We copy a short article, on 
the] 

DEATH OF PLINY THE ELDER. 

Ir is commonly represented by authors and 
compilers that Pliny the elder, who died dur- 
ing an eruption of Vesuvius in the year of 
Christ 79, perished by suffocation from the 
exhalations of the voleano; and a great pre- 
ciseness of expression on this subject has been 
perpetuated by most writers who have touched 
upon it in modern times. 

In the preface of Broterius to the Life and 
Writings of Pliny, it is said: “ Flammis et 
flammarum preenuntio odore sulphuris exani- 
matus est.” Mason, in Smith’s Greek and 
Roman Biography, says: “ He almost imme- 
diately dropped down, suffocated, as his 
nephew conjectures, by the vapors.” In 
Lempriére’s Classical Dictionary the same is 
stated: “He soon fell down, suffocated by 
the thick vapors that surrounded him.” Rees 
Cyclopedia, art. PLINY, has a similar statt- 
ment: “ In his flight he was suffocated, being 
then in the fifty-sixth year of hisage.” Cuvier, 
in the Biographie Universelle, thus particu- 
larizes the closing scene: “ Deux esclaves 
seulement restérent aupres du malheureux 
Pline, qui périt suffoque par les cendres et 
par les exhalaisons sulfureuses du volcan.” 
Simond, in his Tour in Italy, says of Pliny at 
Stabiee: “ Although not much nearer to Vesu- 
vius than Naples is, he there met his death, 
from mere suffocation probably, as his body 
was afterwards found externally uninjured.” 
Sir Charles Lyell, in his Principles of Geology, 
says of Pliny: “In his anxiety to obtain a 
nearer view of the phenomena, he lost his 
life, being suffocated by sulphureous vapors.” 

The only. authentic and contemporaneous 
narrative extant of the death of Pliny, and 
that on which subsequent opinions are neces- 
sarily founded, is that contained in the letter 
of his nephew, Pliny the younger. After an 
examination of this celebrated epistle, it ap- 
pears to me highly probable that the elder 
Pliny got his death not from suffocation or 
asphyxia, as is commonly believed, but from 
some more specific and natural disease. The 
following is a part of the translation by Mr. 
Melmoth of this epistle :— 
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“Tn the mean while, the fire from Vesuvius 
flamed forth from several parts of the moun- 
tain with great violence, which the darkness 
of the night contributed to render still more 
visible and dreadful. But my uncle, in order 
to calm the apprehensions of his friend, as- 
sured him that it was only the conflagration 
of the villages which the country people had 
abandoned. After this, he retired to rest, and 
it is most certain he was so little discom- 
posed as to fall into a deep sleep ; for, being 
corpulent and breathing hard, the attendants 
in the antechamber actually heard ‘him snore. 
The court which led to his apartment being 
now almost filled with stones and ashes, it 
would have been impossible for him, if he had 
continued there any longer, to have made his 
way out. It was thought proper, theréfore, 
to awaken him. He got up, and joined Pom- 
ponianus and the rest of the company, who 
had not been sufficiently unconcerned to think 
of going to bed. They consulted together 
whether it would be most prudent to‘trust to , 
the houses, which now shook from side to side 
with frequent and violent concussions, or flee 
to the open fields, where the calcined stones 
and cinders, though levigated indeed, yet fell 
in large showers, and threatened them with 
instant destruction. In this distress, they re- 
solved upon the fields, as the less dangerous 
situation of the two; a resolution which, while 
the rest of the company were hurried into by 
their fears, my uncle embraced upon cool and 
deliberate consideration. They went out then, 
having pillows tied upon their heads with nap- 
kins; and this was their whole defence against 
the storm of stones which fell around them. 
It was now day everywhere else, but there a 
deeper darkness prevailed than in the blackest 
night, which, however, was in some degres 
dissipated by torches and other lights of vari- 
ous Kinds, They thought it expedient to 
down further upon the shore, in order to o 
serve if they might safely put out to sea; but 
they found the waves still running extremely 
high and boisterous. There my uncle, havin 
drunk a draught or two of cold water, lai 
himself down upon a sail-cloth which was 
spread for him; when immediately the flames 
preceded by a strong smell of sulphur, dis- 
ye the rest of the company and obliged 

im to rise. He raised himself up with the 
assistance of two of his servants, and instantly 
fell down dead, suffocated, I conjecture, by 
some gross and noxious vapor, having always 
had weak lungs, and being frequently subject 
to a difficulty of breathing.” 


Notwithstanding the elegance and general 
accuracy of Mr. Melmoth’s translation, there 
is room for doubting the exactness of that part 
which contains the closing scene of Pliny’s life. 
The words of the younger Pliny are as fol- 
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lows: “ Deinde flamme, flammarumque pre- 
nuntius odor sulfuris, alios in fugam vertunt, 
excitant illum. Innixus servis duobus adsur- 
rexit, et statim concidit, ut ego conjecto cras- 
siore caligine spiritu obstructo, clausoque 
stomacho, qui illi natura invalidus et angustus 
et frequenter interestuans erat.” The more 
exact translation of this passage would be as 
follows: “Then the flames and the odor of 
sulphur premonitory of the flames put the 
Others to flight and aroused him. He rose, 
leaning upon two slaves, and immediately fell 
dead, his breath being obstructed, as I conjec- 
ture, by the thick mist (caligine), and his 
stomach being shut up, which in him was by 
nature weak, narrow, and subject to frequent 
commotion.” The fact here is that he fell 
suddenly dead. The theory of Pliny, his 
nephew, who was not present, and who was 


not much yersed in anatomy, is, that he died 


from obstruction of his breath by the “caligo;” 
a word which means darkness, fog, mist, also 
metaphorically blindness, dizziness, and igno- 
rance, but does not mean a noxious or irre- 
spirable vapor. : 

That this “caligo” was not composed of 
materials necessarily destructive of life, there 
is abundant collateral evidence. Pliny had 
been attended to the spot by a considerable 
party, and two slaves were actally supporting 
him at the time of hisdeath. Yet it does not 
appear from record that any of these persons 
suffered death or detriment from the inhala- 
tion of noxious gas on the occasion. The 
character of the “ caligo” is further elucidated 
by the personal experience of the younger 
Piiny, who witnessed its effects during the 
same eruption, and has described its phenom- 
ena in a subsequent letter, the nephew being 
at Misenum, while the uncle was at Stabie, in 
the same vicinity to the mountain :— 

“Tt was now morning, but the light was 
exceedingly faint and languid. The buildings 
all around us tottered, and though we stood 
upon open ground, yet, as the place was nar- 
row and confined, there was no remaining 
without imminent danger. We therefore re- 
solved to leave the town, The people fol- 
lowed us in the utmost consternation, and 
pressed in great crowds about us in our way 
out. Being advanced at a convenient distance 
from the houses, we stood still in the midst of 
a most hazardousand tremendous scene. The 
chariots which we had ordered to be drawn 
out were so agitated backwards and forwards, 
though upon the most level ground, that we 
could not keep them steady even by support- 
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ing them with large stones. The sea seemed 
to roll back upon itself, and to be driven from 
its banks by the convulsive motion of the 
earth. On the other side, a black and dread- 
ful cloud, bursting with an igneous, serpentine 
vapor, darted out a long train of fire resem- 
bling flashes of lightning. .. . Soon after- 
wards the cloud seemed to descend and cover 
the whole ocean, as indeed it entirely hid the 
island of Caprea and the promontory of Mis- 
enum.... 

“The ashes now began to fall upon us, 
though in no great quantity. I turned my 
head, and observed behind us a thick smoke, 
which came rolling after us like a torrent. I 
proposed, while we had yet any light, to turn 
out of the high road, lest [we] should be 
pressed to death in the dark by the crowd 
that followed us. We had scarcely stepped 
out of the path when the darkness overspread 
us, not like that of a cloudy night, or when 
there is no moon, but of a room when it is 
shut up and all the lights extinct. Nothing 
then was to be heard but the shrieks of wo- 
men, the screams of children, and the cries of 
men, some calling for their children, others 
for their parents, others for their husbands, 
and only distinguishing each other by their 
voices, one lamenting his own fate, another 
tliat of his family, some wishing to die from 
the very fear of dying. ... At length a 
glimmering light appeared, . . . then again 
we were immersed in thick darkness, and a 
heavy shower of ashes rained upon us, which 
we were obliged every now and then to shake 
off, otherwise we should have been over- 
whelmed and buried in the heap... . At 
last this terrible darkness [caligo] was dissi- 
pated by degrees, like a cloud or smoke, the 
real day returned, and even the sun appeared, 
though very faintly, as when an eclipse is 
coming on. Every object that presented it- 
self to our eyes seemed changed, being covered 
with white ashes, as with a deep snow.” 

From these descriptions we are justified in 
believing that the “caligo” which pervaded 
the air during this eruption of Vesuviusywas 
simply the darkness or dark haze existing¥in 
an atmosphere rendered nearly opaque by 
falling ashes. These ashes (cinis) appear to 
have consisted mainly of particles of solid sub- 
stance, thrown out from the crater, or sub- 
limed in the volcano and condensed in the at- 
mosphere, such as now cover the ruins of 
Pompeii. As to the ‘odor sulfuris,’ men- 
tioned in the first letter, it is not spoken of as 
a thing in itself deleterious, but merely as the 
forerunner (prenuntius) of the flames. Had 
the air been highly charged with sulphurous 





or hydrosulphurie acids, which are among the 
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gaseous products of volcanoes, or even with 
the sublimed chlorides more common among 
volcanic gases, it is hardly probable that Pliny 
would have been the only sufferer on the occa- 
sion, or that eye-witnesses would have sur- 
vived to be narrators of a catastrophe in which 
they themselves had no share, or even that 
the inhabitants of Herculaneum and Pompeii, 
wnich cities were buried in the same eruption 
of Vesuvius, would so generally have escaped 
as they appear to have done. 

The important facts which belong to the 
object of the present inquiry may be summed 
up briefly as follows: Pliny the elder, a cor- 
pulent man, subject to laborious breathing 
and to other infirmities which had excited the 
notice, if not the apprehensions, of his friends, 
was, on the day and night preceding his death, 
exposed to unusual fatigue and anxiety. In 
the evening he had had himself carried to a 
bath, ate his supper, and went to bed, where 
he slept so profoundly as to be insensible to 
the noise and danger which kept his compan- 
ions awake. At length, the danger growing 
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more imminent, he was awakened, and with 
his companions fled from the house, the whole 
company carrying pillows on their heads to 
ward off the falling stones. In this way the 
groped their way through the darkness tit 
the next morning (jam dies alibi, illie nox). 
He then lay down on a sail-cloth spread out 
for him,—a measure which, we may suppose, 
would hardly have been resorted to under the 
continuance of danger from the falling stones, 
except from want of strength on his part to 
proceed. Neither under the same circum- 
stances would he have stopped repeatedly to 
demand cold water, unless suffering unusual 
thirst (Semel atque iterum frigidam poposcit 
hausitque). At length, under a fresh alarm, 
he raised himself up, and immediately fel! 
dead while leaning upon his two servants. 

A medical man may be excused for believ- 
ing that Pliny died from apoplexy following 
unusual exertion and excitement, or possibly 
from a fatal crisis in some disease of the heart 
previously existing. 








WE learn from a correspondence sent to us 
that Messrs. Routledge have offered Mr. Bar- 
num £1,200 for the English copyright of the 
Lectures on Humbug, but the great master de- 
clines. “I am,” he writes, ‘‘ presumptuous 
enough to think that my suggestions on the 
‘Art of Money Making’ are calculated to 
have a much larger sale than your offer,” etc., 
etc. It is given to few to combine theory and 
practice in this way ; or to proceed in the order 
of things to display the art, and expound the 
science like our friend. He ‘is himself the 
great sublime he draws.” Nay, he does more, 
he makes the sublime before he draws it. But 
the correspondence, coupled wih the fact of 
its publication, by the great man himself, is too 
good to be withheld— 

“9, Farringdon Street, 15th January, 1859. 

“Sir---We cannot agree to the terms named 
by you. nor can we increase our offer. Weill 
give you our cheque for Twelve Hundred 
Pounds, for the exclusive right to publish your 
Lectures in this country, leaving it with you to 
make such additions as your judgment may 
suggest. 


“ Awaiting your prompt reply, we are your 
obedient Servants, 
“ RouTLEDGE, WARNE, AND ROUTLEDGE. 
“P. T. Barnum, Esq., 126, Jermyn Street.” 


fe 126, Jermyn Street, St. James’ 17th January 
1859. 


“ GENTLEMEN — I have to thank you for your 
repeated offer to publish the Lectures Iam at 
present delivering. I hope you will not con 
sider it egotistic on my part, but as I am pre 
sumptuous enough to think that my suggestions 
on the ‘Art of Money Making,’ are calculated 
to have a much larger sale than your offer, lib- 
eral as it is, seems based upon, I have no other 
alternative than to respectfully decline it with 
thanks. 

“Your obedient Servant, P. T. Barnum, 
“ Messrs. Routledge, Warne, and Routledge.” 





A Scortpine Wire.— Dr. Casin, haviiig 
heard the famous Thomas Fuller repeat some 
verses on a scolding wife, was so delighted with 
them as to request acopy. “ There is no neces- 
| sity for that,” said Fuller, “as you have got the 
' original.” 
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MUSIC IN FRANCE. 

From Correspondence National Intelligencer. 

Concrrt Pitcu.—The world in 1859 is a 
good deal governed—too much governed, ac- 
cording to some judgments. I trust, how- 
ever, that these latter opinions will find no 
fault with a decree of French Ministers enter- 
ing into a branch of human affairs which 
rarely if ever before came under legislation. 
I refer to an order published in the Moniteur, 
defining precisely what shall hereafter be 
concert pitch! and directing that the state of 
musical instruments and diapasons in all the 
theatres, schools, and musical establishments 
in France shall be constantly subjected to ad- 
ministrative verifications of an established 
type diapason; that it shall take effect in 
Paris on the first of July next, in the prov- 
inces on the first of December; and that the 
new diapason, to be constructed under direc- 
tion of competent men, shall be a quarter of 
a tone lower than is usual at present, and 
shal! execute eight hundred and seventy vibra- 
tions per second for the A, at a temperature 
af 50° Centigrade thermometer (599 Fah- 
renheit). 

The subject may have more general impor- 
tance than I make to appear upon the surface. 
A short analysis, therefore, of the report of 
the committee (it is from the pen of the au- 
thor of the Juive, Halévy) may be desirable. 
It is notorious that the constantly increasing 
elevation of the diapason has created incon- 
veniences from which composers, artistes of 
every class, and manufacturers of instruments, 
soffer alike ; and that the existing differences 
in the diapasons of various countries, musical 
institutions and manufactories of instruments 
are sources of embarrassment not only for 
musical unity, but for commercial relations. 
The diapason has been raised since the time 
of Gliick (he died in 1787) at least one entire 
note. The organs built during his career 
prove the fact, even were his works insufficient 
to establish it. Opera music was even lower 
in pitch than sacred music. Composers, it is 
assumed, have an interest quite opposed to a 
high pitch. It cannot fail to embarrass them. 
They have in it less advantage in acting upon 
the natural character of the human voice, and 
they are consequently less masters of desira- 
ble effects. The upward tendency of diapa- 
sons meanwhile has spread over all countries 
and among allg@escriptions of performers ; 
and, continues Mr. Halévy, “as music is a 
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kind of universal language, it is desirable that 
a uniform and invariable diapason should add 
a fresh bond to this community of intelli- 
gence.” It is a pity that the report was not 
published in time for Mr. de Girardin’s pam- 
phlet. He might have included this recom- 
mendation among the results of a general 
war, like the uniformity of weights and meas- 
ures. Mr. Halévy, however, is likely to 
achieve the musical unity without violent 
measures. He has been conferring with mu- 
sicians and composers in all countries; and 
even from our own busy communities at home 
he has received clear and explicit approval of 
a lowering of the pitch now in use. From 
every quarter also he has received cordial 
thanks for having “agitated” the subject. 
His correspondents will the more rejoice, 
therefore, in a Governmental initiative, which 
I announce to you. It is no slight impulse 
given to the cause, and is evidence doubtless 
of its vast utility, that a French Minister of 
State directs that in French dominions musie 
shall conform to a defined pitch, and that a 
certain standard, the type which I have de- 
scribed above, shall be adopted as an invari- 
able and official regulator. You may be sure 
that every Governme it in Germany will con- 
{urm by decree, and somewhat more promptly 
and efficaciously than in customs’ union, or 
the lately much vexed question of telegraphi 

conventions. ‘The diapason report, signed 
by J. Pelletier, President; F. Halevy, Auber, 
Berlioz, and others, with Mcyerbeer, is fol- 
lowed by two tables, showing severally the 
pitch used in and out of France, and the pro- 
gressive rise of diapasons from the year 1699 
to the present day. It is followed by the 
Ministerial decree carrying out the recom- 
mendations of the signers. 


Correspondence of The New York Express. 

Curisty’s MINSTRELS IN Paris.—Christy’s 
Minstrels have been very successful—much 
more so, certainly, than was to have been 
anticipated, in a coutry where so few under- 
stand the language of their songs and -witti- 
cisms. In fact, I suspect that three-fourths 
of their French auditors only go out of mo- 
tives of curiosity, and because they have 
heard that these “ Bouffes Americains ” have 
performed at the Tuilleries, before their Maj- 
esties and the Court. The Emperor and 
Empress, both of whom speak English re- 
markably well, are said to have been quite 
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delighted with this, to them, novel species 
of amusement, and frequently applauded. 
Several of the oldest negro melodie kn wr: 
as they are all over Europe, were sung on this 
occasion—among them “Lucy Long” and 
“Old Dan Tucker.” The latter air, particu- 
larly, is familiar to everybody on this conti- 
nent, and I can myself testify to having heard 
it woven into a concert medley, performed 
last summer on the Islands of the Neva. 
Despite the crowded audience on the first 
appearance of Christy’s ) instrels in P sis, I 
confess to have felt sone misgivings as to 
what our fastidious criti's might say of the 
matter, new to them as i. was. Judge, then, 
of my surprise to find ‘.e redoubted feuille- 
tonistes of the daily p ~.s not only favorable 
to these strange innovs tors in the world of 
Parisian entertainnent, »ut actually quite en- 
thusiastic in their praises. In the Debdats, 


Janin, the terrible maker and unmaker of’ 


theatrical repu‘ations—he who claims to have 
first discovered the talent of Rachel, and to 
have brought her before the public—Janin 
is more than usually florid in his commenda- 
tions. Hear him: “We had the new buf- 


fons announced last Sunday. They had 
k rdly arri ed before they became a veritable 
event, ‘ey are ten in number, and all 
Americans, with one exception, who has the 
honor to be a genuine black. Here they are, 
with hands and faces steeped in the true 


Ethiopian color. At the rising of the cur- 
tain, these wandering singers, who, like Ulys- 
ses, have seen a great number of different 
cities, peoples, and civilizations, chant mourn- 
fully all sorts of plaintive melodies, “ Little 
Lilly who is dead, and sleeps under the old 
chestnut tree !/’ Listen how they weep over 
her! More than one tear appears to roll 
down those ebon cheeks, and the death-bell 
keeps time with the name of Lilly. It’sa 
complete elegy. Then we have another—the 
elegy of “Jenny Gray, with blue eyes and 
golden hair.” Jenny Gray is dead, too; and 
it is worth while to hear the groans of the 
banjo, the tamcourine, and the castanets, over 
this melancholy event. Then we have “ Beau- 
tiful Star,’ and “Come; Gentle Dream.” 
We listen in astonishment. We came to 
laugh, and feel strongly inclined to resist 
these unexpected lamentations. We have 
scarcely arrived at this conclusion, when all at 
once the performers strike up a lively air. 
They have just been snivelling ; now they are 





laughing to split their sides. They have just 
been casting flower on the tomb of Jenny 
Gray, now they are carolling “Kiss me 
Quick!” The weeping willow has suddenly 
become a fried potato, which you almost hear 
crackling 'a thepan. [hen chere’s the “ Hoop 
de doodin doo! ”—a yenuine comedy ; and a 
touch of Ta tuffe, still nearer life. This new 
Tartuffe, floured with soot, is a drama of four. 
it is called the “ Hutchinson Family” who are 
4 sort of Quakers, whose mission it is to go 
about the world, singing “ We’re a band of 
brothers ? ” 

Janin goe on to show, learnedly, that this 
is a hit at W ‘liam Penn, who had no business 
to be a Quaker,—and similar nonsense, not 
wrth repeating, all evincing the inevitable 
French ignorance respecting pretty much 
every thing American. 

Florentino, the almost equally celebrated 
critic of the Constitutionnel, expatiates upon 
the subject of these performers at even greater 
length than his confrere. The serious songs 
seem to have made the same impression upon 
both—that is to say, neither understood what 
they meant. Florentino describes admirably 
the jig (which, indeed, was the best I ever 
saw), and then takes up the burlesque Julien 
concert. 

But the most transcendent comicality was 
the very faithful imitation of Julien’s concert. 
Who doesn’t know Julien? He is the same 
man who, during his travels in America, 
caused the map of the New World to be em- 
broidered upon his shirt bosom, and had the 
names of the principal cities of the Union en- 
graved upon his vest buttons. He is the Bar- 
num of orchestra leaders, and the orchestra 
leader of Barnuins! 

“T don’t know how they managed it, but it 
is certain that these funny dogs possess in 
their troupe an individual who resembles 
Julien like two peas. The same height, same 
breadth, same broad and jolly face, framed in 
black whiskers; same white cravat, with its 
long ends sticking out like the cross piece of 
a telegraph post. The concert begins and 

ou see the leader, a real black Julien, agitate 

is baton, guide, overlook, scold, coax and 
push onward his musicians with gesticulations 
and push grimaces enough to make the be- 
holder explode with laughter. Whilst the 
mock Julien cuts these capers before his desk, 
the artists, under his order perform grotesque 
solos upon impossible instruments; penny 
whistles, pewter trumpets, tin funnels and 
gutta percha cymbals. 
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“You are not yet at the end of your sur-; Malibran casts upon the wretches who thus 
prises. A musician leaves the orchestra, and | abandon her at the decisive moment! Julien, 

oes behind the scenes in search of a sort of | though, does not lose his presence of mind; 

lack Malibran, whom he conducts gallantly | he does not despair of rallying his disordered 
upon the stage, holding her hand by one | troops; he makes desperate signs to the lady 
finger. The prima donna wears an immense | to continue; which she obstinately refuses to 
crinoline and a superb glass diadem. She|do; and then the whole affair becomes a scene 
places her hand on her heart, makes her bow of confusion irresistibly comic. Everybody in 
to the public, and leers amorously from the| the hall was convulsed with laughter. They 
corner of her eye, now at the contre basse, | laughed in the street, and were still laughing 
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now at the fife, which latter she appears to | upon reaching the Boulevards.” 


honor with particular favor. At the com-| 


mencement, every thing goes off smoothly 
enough ; trills fit to unhang the stars, accom- 
panied by provoking roulades, flow from the 
cantatrice’s lips. Little by little, however, the 
instruments get out of time, the fiddles wan- 
der, the horns make frightful blunders. Im- 
agine the terrible glances which the sable 


Thus saith the prophets Janin and Floren- 


\tino, the two great guns of the Paris press, 
\Oh! critics, ye who claim to pronounce decis- 


ions from which there is no appeal, ye who 
find fault with Alboni, Ristori, who shall ever 


| believe you again ° 





I HAVE got a curious letter (says a writer in 
the Literary Gazette), which nobody in England 
has yet seen. It is addressed by Walter Savage 
Landor to the Marquis of Normanby. I believe 
that he and Lord Normanby used to be most in- 
timate, and when the latter was Viceroy, and 
came over to England for a couple of days, on 

arliamentary business, Mr. Landor only was 
invited to dine with him. They were, in short, 
great friends. But when they met in Florence 
at the end of last year, the Marquis deemed it 
roper to abstain from noticing his old ally. 
Everybody whom his Lordship knows in Italy 
is so perfectly pure and immaculate that it would 
have been a fearful shock to Florentine society 
had Lord Normanby bowed to the aged poet, 
upon whom there rested a certain slur. One 
would prefer to believe that Landor was deceived, 
and that no intentional slight was offered ; for 
in answer to the letter 1 am going to read you, 
the Marquis wrote. But the indignant poet re- 
turned the epistle unopened. Here is his own: 
“ December 30.—My Lord,—Now, 1 am recover- 
ing from an illness of several months’ duration, 
aggravated not a little by your Lordship’s rude 
reception of me at the Casino, in presence of 
my family and numerous Florentines, 1 must 
remind you, in the gentlest terms, of the occur- 
rence. It was the only personal indignity I ever 
received. We are old men, my lord, and verg- 
ing on decrepitude and imbecility ; else my note 
might be more emphatic. Do not imagine I am 
unobservant of distinctions. You, by the favor 
of a minister, are Marquis of Normanby ; I, by 
the grace of God, am Walter Savage Landor.” 
Surely this style of sarcasm is a little misplaced. 
Even Mr. Savage Landor cannot expect to be 
allowed to commit outrages upon common 
decency, and when he is clearly convicted of 
them to find his society courted by his country- 
men abroad who are aware of these things. 





On Chloroform, and other Ancesthetics: their Ae 
tion and Administration. .By John Snow, 
M.D. Churchill. 


Ir is gratifying to know that although this 
work has been published after the author’s death, 
he lived to complete the whole of the manu- 
script, with the exception of two or three words 
of the last sentence. He was seized with his 
death-illness pen in hand, just as he had com- 
pleted the great work of his life. He died like 
a warrior on the field of his triumphs. » And 
these were triumphs which might gratify the 
highest ambitiqn. Although not the discoverer 
of the angesthetic properties of sether and chloro- 
form, Dr. Snow had prepared his mind, by hard 
study and experiment on the action of medicinal 
vapors on the human body, at once to grasp the 
importance of this discovery, and to apply it 
more successfully, and develop the laws of the 
action and administration of these substances 
more clearly than any other man of his day. In 
this work he gives the result of all his thought, 
experience, and practice on the subjeet of anses- 
thesia, and for many years to come it will be 
undoubtedly the standard work on the subject. 
A short biography is added by the editor, Dr. 
B. W. Richardson. Dr. Snow was a mild, ami- 
able, truth-loving man, greatly esteemed by all 
who came in contact with him. He rose to 
eminence by his own unaided efforts. , The son 
of a Yorkshire farmer, he was apprenticed to a 
surgeon in the country, and came to London to 
walk the hospitals, which he did in one of our 
smaller institutions. But from this time he rose 
till he became a licentiate of the College of Phy- 
sicians, and ‘an attendant at the bedside of 
royalty. And yet he died in his forty-fifth year, 
—a rare example of what perseverance, a sim 
ple-minded love of truth, and devotion to one 
great object can accomplish.— Atheneum. 
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